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W hat Next 


in Cellophane? 


From the meat industry’s original use of Cellophane on 
bacon three years ago, it has consistently spread until 
today a wide variety of meats are being marketed in this 
modern way. 

The consumers’ preference for a trade-marked package 
which at the same time enables them to “see-what-they- 
buy” promises a continued and growing acceptance for 
Cellophane wrapped meats during 1930. 

Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., 2 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Canadian Agents: Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto. 


"1G.U.5.paTOFsAND CANADA 


Cellophane 


Cellophane is the registered trade mark of Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., to designate its 
transparent cellulose sheets and films, developed from pure wood pulp (not a by-product). 
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READING ABATTOIR CO. 


READING, PA. 


is another of the prominent manufacturers 


of HIGH QUALITY sausage who installed the 


Latest model, Improved 


“BUFFALO” Self-Emptying Silent Cutter 


Model 43T (Pictured) 
cuts and empties 250 lbs. 
of meat in five (5) min- 
utes without touching the 
meat by hand. 


YL 


Improves the quality of 
your product — and in- 
creases yield! 


ONS 





Made in 2 sizes Bowl is raised and low- 


Model 43T—Capacity 250 Ibs. or 
Model 57T—Capacity 600 Ibs. ered by compressed air: 


It will pay you to investigate this machine 


Write for full information to 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of the world-famous line of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, 
Air Stuffers, the Schonland patented Casing Puller and the TRUNZ-““BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Motor Truck and Traffic Methods in Meat Trade 


Experience of Successful Concern 
Shows It Pays to Study All Angles 
and to Maintain Careful Control 


Delivery efficiency and econ- 
omy in the meat trade comes 
next to good salesmanship in 
importance. 

In studying the elimination of 
waste in distribution the meat 
man is finding some bad leaks in 
his delivery methods. 

That distributors of food prod- 
ucts in any considerable quanti- 
ties and over any considerable 
local territory will find it profit- 
able to concentrate a good deal of 
thought and experimentation 
upon trucking and traffic prob- 
lems, is the conclusion of the 
H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 

They operate 483 branch stores—of 
which 227 are “A” stores handling 
meats and all provisions, and 256 are 
“B” stores carrying all provisions ex- 
cept meats—and they have a large 
radial mileage of delivery, the farthest 
point being 112 miles distant from the 
distributing plant. 

This company discovered several 
years ago that it was distinctly worth 
while to have a completely-organized 
traffic department that would stand on 
its own feet—or rather, on its own 
wheels—and assume and carry large 
responsibilities. 

Better Than Trucking by Contract. 

In reaching this definite conclusion it 
was proved to the satisfaction of this 
concern at least that its own fleet of 
trucks, efficiently driven, serviced and 
cared for, gave better results than any 
system of contracts with trucking com- 
panies. 


“xcept for certain brief periods in 
peak seasons, when a few extra trucks 
are hired to supplement the regular 
equipment, the traffic department takes 
care of the demands of all the distribut- 
ing departments on a month-in and 
month-out, year-in and year-out basis. 
It is an independent unit, so to speak. 

It is a money-saving rather than a 
money-making unit. It gives service to 
the distributing departments at the 
actual cost of that service. 

Have Full Line of Trucks. 

The equipment now consists of 56 
heavy delivery motor trucks up to ten 
tons; 15 light trucks of one-half ton to 
one ton; and 60 light coupes for district 
superintendents. Also, a snow-plough, 
a sweeper, and a “wrecker” truck. 

For the care and conditioning of all 
this fleet the eight-and-one-half acre 
plant of the Bohack company at Metro- 
politan and Flushing Avenues, Brook- 








Good Advertising 


This successful meat merchan- 
diser says your delivery truck 
shows what kind of a merchant 
you are. 

A shabby truck usually means 
poor stuff inside. 

The latest and best equipment 
is never expensive. 

Saving paint is poor economy. 

An attractive truck is bang-up 
advertising. 


Truck equipment should be care- 
fully studied and truck operations 
closely checked up. Treat the 
motor truck as an independent unit, 
and know costs of service, 




















lyn, includes roomy garages, a com- 
pletely-equipped and manned repair 
department, and stores of parts, tires 
and supplies. 

“Since the year 1915, when Mr. 
Bohack went into motor trucks for de- 
liveries, a careful and systematic study 
of every angle of trucking has been 
kept up,” says Traffic Manager FE. A. 
Buchmann. “We find it distinctly 
profitable to keep up to date with the 
progress in motor trucks, and anything 
new in vehicles and equipment appeals 
to us as worth, at least, a thorough 
testing with an eye to efficiency, speed 
and time-saving. 

Time is Money in Trucking. 

“The saying that time is money ap- 
plies with particular force to trucking 
for an establishment like the Bohack. 
We run our delivery trucks upon regu- 
lar schedules. 

“The meat trucks and grocery trucks 
are sent out from this central plant on 
schedules calculated so that each will 
arrive at its first stop exactly at the 
moment when that store is opening for 
business. It delivers, and continues to 
the end of its route, and returns imme- 
diately to pick up along the way any 
boxes or articles to be brought back 
to the plant. 

“The bakery trucks and fresh-vege- 
table trucks, on the other hand, are sent 
out on a different schedule—that is, to 
arrive at the farthest stop first, at 
exactly the moment when the store 
there is opening, and to deliver at the 
nearer stores of the route in turn, mak- 
ing the first store last, and picking up 
empties, etc., on the way back. 
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“The delivery schedules of the vari- 
ous departments are arranged so that 
no truck will be idle more than a mini- 
mum of time. A meat truck, for 
instance, returning from its early route, 
will be quickly cleaned with soda, its 
driver will change his clothes, and the 
truck will go out on, say, a grocery 
route. 

Idle Trucks Cost Money. 


“Each driver remains with his own 
truck; he is familiar with it, knows its 
performance, and becomes precisely 
acquainted with the delivery details of 
all departments and all routes. 

“Each chauffeur carries a daily time 
card. He receives it at the end of each 
day, with orders to report at a certain 
department the next morning, at a 
designated hour. On his arrival there 
he stamps the card on the time clock; 
stamps it when he leaves; stamps it 
again on his return from that route; 
receives his next orders, and goes 
through the same proceeding through 
the day. 

“He makes a record not only of the 
time he has worked but of his mileage, 
his gasoline, his oil; his time at lunch, 
and whatever delays he has encoun- 
tered. 

How Repair Work is Handled. 

“When necessary, he fills out a 
“trouble card,” and in the evening that 
card goes with the truck to the repair 
department, where the night force 
attends to all minor repairs and adjust- 
ments. For heavier repair work the 
truck is turned over to the day force in 
the repair department. 

“We do all our own repairing. All 
repairs are charged to the traffic de- 
partment, which in turn books the cost 
of the trucking service—original cost, 
maintenance, operation—and charges 
that to each distributing department. 

“Every truck—every vehicle of what- 
ever kind—is treated as a separate unit. 
For each car there is kept a record 
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sheet, divided into twelve columns—the 
months of the year. That record covers 
first cost of the car, interest, deprecia- 
tion, repairs, materials, tires, labor, 
garage, painting, gasoline, oil, wages 
of the crew—everything chargeable. 
Performance Records Are Kept. 

“For each vehicle there is then pre- 
pared a monthly performance record— 
number of hours operated; hours idle; 
hours in repair shop; hours in paint 
shop; hours actual running; hours load- 
ing; hours of stops; hours of trips, 
mileage; number of tons carried. 

“From that record we deduce the 
efficiency of that car, and proceed to 
take advantage of any special excel- 
lences, and to correct any faults. 

“Every delay is inquired into closely. 
We found, for instance, a couple of 
years ago that there were seemingly 
excessive delays in loading; it was cost- 
ing seemingly too much money in 
wages of men who, through no fault of 
theirs, were falling over one another or 
standing idle minutes at a time. 

“We looked into the thing, and made 
a radical rearrangement of the loading 
docks, so that there was no lost motion 
either in the men or in the trucks. 
There was a saving of a substantial 
amount of money every month; and 
every department got the benefit of that 
saving in a reduction of the service 
charge. 

“That is just one example of the 
insistent close tab we keep on every 
angle of truck performance. 

Finding Truck Operation Costs. 

“From that performance record, kept 
for every truck as a unit, we find that 
the average daily mileage is forty, and 
the cost per mile is 36 cents. 

“Performances vary largely, of course, 
due to all sorts of conditions and cir- 
cumstances. One truck may average 
much less than forty, and another may 
give us as much as a hundred miles a 
day. One of our trucks made a sort of 
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record, doing 90,000 miles in two years, 
at a cost, including everything, of only 
19 cents a mile. 

“For our own purposes, in the rela- 
tionship of this traffic department to 
the distributing departments, we do not 
attach importance to cost per ton-mile. 
There are too many factors involved to 
make that of any value to us. 

“Take a delivery truck that takes a 
load 112 miles to Greenport, L. I., and 
returns 112 miles empty. To double 
the mileage charged against that load 
means nothing to our system of book- 
keeping; not to speak of cars that make 
a dozen stops on a route while another 
makes maybe two, and so on. 

Best Results from Pneumatic Tires. 


“In the matter of replacements, we 
buy five new delivery trucks yearly— 
replacements for the fleet of 56 in that 
class. Speaking by and large, we are 
satisfied with the service we are getting 
from these trucks. 

“On the trucks we purchased last 
year we started in on pneumatic tires. 
We expect now to stick to pneumatics. 
They have proved very satisfactory. 
They are the regular six-ply truck tires. 
They give us more speed, saving on 
mechanical parts, quicker pick-up, 
easier operation, and—what we should 
all think of—they are far better for the 
preservation of good roads. 

“We favor the six-cylinder engine, 
and are confining our replacements to 
that class. 

“We have also gone in for the 6-wheel 
truck for heavy deliveries, and I con- 
sider them a very important addition to 
our equipment. The first two we 
bought have solid tires, the last two 
have pneumatics. As in the case of the 
ordinary trucks, the pneumatics thus 
far in their service appear to be worth 
the greater cost, and more. 


Trying Out Tractors and Trailers. 


“Our latest experiments—for we be- 
(Continued on page 39.) 





A BOHACK REFRIGERATED TRUCK. 


The company operates 56 heavy duty 
light trucks, 60 light coupes, a snowplow, a sweeper truck 
The operating costs average 36c per mile. 


and a wrecker. 


GROCERY SHIPPING 
delivery trucks, 15 The H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
stores of which 277 are class A stores that handle meats. The 
stores are serviced on regular schedule by the truck fleet. 
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Effect of Small Order on Sales and Delivery Costs 


Study of Car Route and Other Small 
Shipments Shows That the Packer 
Should Study Cost of Small Orders 


Is the small order a liability to 
the packer? 


Do packers know what it costs 
them to handle their small orders? 


Have they permitted their sales 
organizations to become involved 
in a large percentage of small 
orders that represent a minor 
volume of their business? 

The comprehensive study of a cross- 
section of distribution in the meat 
packing industry, made by Howard C. 
Greer, director of the department of 
Organization and Accounting of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
has led to the conclusion that “small 
orders and small accounts are numer- 
ous, and that they are excessively ex- 
pensive to handle.” 

Some packers go so far as to cultivate 
these small orders without a consider- 
able price differential. Even with the 
small sale priced higher it is difficult 
to make the differential sufficient to 
cover the costs incurred. 


Cost of Handling Small Orders. 


This study has brought out the fact 
that in handling a 25-lb. order through 
a branch house the average cost is 5.7c 
per pound. If it is handled by car 
route the cost is 8.8c per pound. And 
if it is handled by l.c.l. freight the cost 
is 10.8¢c per pound. 

This per pound cost, so oppressive on 
the small order, decreases rapidly with 
the increase in the size of the order. 

On 100-lb. orders the cost per pound 
through the branch house is only 2.6c, 
by car route it is 2.9¢c and by l.c.l. 
freight 3.3c. 

When the order is increased to 500 
lbs. the car route and l.c.l. cost is less 
than half that on the 100-lb. order. 
The branch house cost on an order of 
this size is 1.7c. 

These are cost figures that should 
make any packer give serious thought 
to the small order and small account, 
and at least satisfy himself as to just 
what it costs his own organization to 
handle such orders. 


The following is the text of a report 
recently issued by the Institute on “Sell- 
ing and Delivery Costs—Car Route and 
L.c.L. Freight Shipments.” It is the 
fourth and last in a series reporting the 
results of the study of small orders and 
small accounts in the meat packing 
industry. 

The first report on this study was made 
by Mr, Greer at the 1928 spring regional 
meetings and was later published in 


bulletin form under the title, ‘““What Does 
It Cost You to Sell and Deliver Your 
Product?” 

The second report on the study was 
made at the 1928 Convention of the Insti- 
tute and was published in full in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of March 30, 


929. 

The third installment appeared under 
the title, “The Scattering of Retailer Pur- 
chases,” which appeared in THE NA- 
5 a PROVISIONER of April 20, 

If the character of the available mate- 
rial warrants, a further bulletin may be 
issued outlining the development of a 
practical sales program which will elimi- 
—_ or reduce the losses from small 
orders. 


Selling and Delivery Costs 


Under the title, “The Cost of Han- 
dling Small Orders and Accounts,” the 
Institute recently published a bulletin 
presenting the experience of two branch 
houses with respect to the size of orders 
and accounts and the relative cost of 
selling and delivering to customers of 
various size-classes. 

This study of branch house experi- 
ence has now been supplemented by a 
similar study of results for car routes 
and for less than carload freight ship- 
ments. The purpose of the present 
study is to set forth the findings in this 
supplementary study and to present 
certain comparisons of distribution costs 
through the different types of selling 
agencies mentioned. 

In this article, therefore, will be 
found material relating to the following 
subjects: 

1—Number of and sales volume from 
small orders and small accounts on car 
route and l.c.l. freight shipments. 

2—Analysis of costs of selling and 
delivering through these two types of 
selling agency, including unit costs of 
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Car Route Sales Costs 


In a study of car route sales of 

a company handling a full line of 

fresh meats, provisions and other 

packinghouse products, the fol- 

lowing costs were found to pre- 
vail: 

In accounts amounting to less 

y expense per $100 of 

ane in the company studied was 


This decreased to $34.36 in ac- 

counts totalling less than $50. 
From this point on the cost de- 

cline was very rapid as the size of 

the order increased, orders totalling 

$e to $100 costing only $14.02 per 
100 of sales. 


In the $400 to $500 sales the. cost 
was only $6.74 per $100 of sales. 




















performing various functions. 
3—Average cost of serving customers 
of various size-classes, and required dif- 
ferentials in price per pound to make 
all accounts equally profitable. 
4—Profitableness of accounts of vari- 
ous size-groups as actually sold. 
5—Comparison of cost per order and 
cost per account for car routes, l.c.l. 
freight shipments, and branch houses. 
Out-of-town Problem Less Acute. 


The conclusions reached as a result 
of this extension of the original study 
are less striking than those presented 
in the earlier study on the same subject, 
partly because they do not have the 
novelty of the earlier material and 
partly because the problem of small 
orders and accounts is somewhat less 
acute in out-of-town business than in 
the case of local deliveries from branch 
houses. 

The car routes and l.c.l. freight routes 
display the same wide variations in the 
cost of selling and delivering small and 
large orders as were shown by the 
branch house. But there are fewer 
small orders and small accounts in this 
class of distribution and their elimina- 
tion would accordingly represent a 
somewhat smaller aggregate saving 
than in the case of the branch houses. 

It is quite clear from the figures, 
however, that much can be done to 
render this out-of-town business more 
profitable, as is noted in later sections 
of this article. 

Selling Agencies Studied. 

The material presented in this study 
was obtained from the records of two 
packers located in the Chicago area. In 
one of these companies five car routes 
were studied, and in the other three 
lc.l. freight routes were analyzed. In 
both cases the study covered the month 
of July, 1928, which is the same month 
used in the branch house analyses pre- 
viously made. 

The five car routes reached points 
varying from 200 to 500 miles from the 
plant and were considered typical of 
the routes operated by the company. 
The customers on two of these car 
routes were located in small town and 
country territory, while on three of the 
routes they were located in a single 
large city. The l.c.l. freight routes of 
the other company were located within 
a similar trading radius, two of them 
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being in country territory and one in a 
large city. 

The company which furnished figures 
on its car routes (herein referred to as 
Company C) handles a full line of fresh 
meats, provisions and other packing- 
house products. The other company 
(designated as Company D) sells 
principally smoked meats, manufac- 
tured specialties, canned goods, etc. 

As an indication of the approximate 
volume handled on the routes studied, 
a condensed summary of results for the 
period under review is given as Table 1. 





TABLE 1. 

Summary of Operating Results, Selected Car 
Routes and L.C,.L. Routes, Month of July, 1928. 
(Data in round numbers.) 

Company Company 

Cc. Dz 
Sales—weight, Ibs.......... 265,000 90,000 
C—O 5 cciccecse couse $ 56,800 $24,800 
Givens mOrwin .....cccecece eh 5,470 $ 4,520 

Expenses (exclusive of inter- 

est on investment)....... 4,970 2,850 
oe ree $ 500 $ 1,670 
No. of full time employees. . 9* 7 
No. of customers’ accounts. . 285, 350 
jh 3 SS 1,080 760 
Size of average account.....$ 200 $ 70 
Size of average order........$ 53 $ 33 

*Proportion applicable to routes under review. 


Comments as to the relative size of 
orders and accounts, and the relative 
expense and profit from the two classes 
of trade appear in a later section of this 
article. 

Study Orders, Accounts, Expenses. 

In both plants intensive study was 
made, first, of the individual orders and 
accounts making up the business on 
these routes, and, second, of the expense 
of selling, packing, delivery, credits, 
collections, etc., in connection with 
handling the busjness. 

A sheet was prepared to show the 
account of each customer with details 
of each order placed by him during the 
period. Expenses were grouped in 
accordance with the functions per- 
formed, and the unit cost of each func- 
tion was determined, as in the case of 
the branch house study previously made. 

. From the two sets of data, the average 
volume, cost, and net profitableness of 
each item of business were computed. 

Owing to the pronounced differences, 
both in the kinds of product handled 
and the methods of distribution em- 
ployed, substantial variations were 
found in the experiences of the two 
companies. These differences are gen- 
erally less significant than the relation- 
ships within the data for each individ- 
ual company and should be regarded 
accordingly. 

Small Orders—Number and Volume. 

The average order placed by custom- 
ers on the car routes studied was ap- 
proximately $53. The average order 
on l.c.l. freight routes was $32.70. The 
latter figure is fairly close to the aver- 
age order received by the branch houses 
studied previously, and the car route 
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order is, of course, substantially higher. 

Since many expenses are directly re- 
lated to the handling of individual 
orders, the car routes are shown to be 
at an immediate advantage in cost due 
to this factor. 

The number of small orders in both 
companies is low, considering the show- 
ing of the branch houses. Only a little 
over one per cent of all the orders were 
for less than $5, and not more than 12 
or 15 per cent were for less than $15. 

A tabulation of the orders by per- 
centage of total number and percentage 
of total sales volume is given in Table 2, 
as follows: 


TABLE 2. 
Relative Number of Small Orders with Sales 
Volume Produced by Them. 
—Company C— —Company D— 
vi % % 0 
Size of of total of total of total of total 
order. orders. volume. orders. volume. 
Less than $ 5.. 1.4 P| & 1 
Less than 10.. 5.9 Bf 6.2 1.2 
Less than 15..11.9 2.2 16.2 4.9 
Les sthan 50. .62.9 32.3 85.6 63.5 


The branch houses showed a great 
many small orders, but also had more 
exceptionally large orders. In the case 
of both the car routes and the l.c.l. 
freight routes analyzed there were few 
large orders and few small orders, the 
bulk of the business coming in orders 
of medium size, that is, from $20 to 
$100. 

Small Accounts—Number and Volume. 

Although small orders were found 
less numerous on the peddler car and 
l.c.l. freight routes studied, the relative 
number of small accounts was almost 
as great as in the case of branch house. 
In the following table—Table 3—there 
is an indication of the percentage of 
small accounts and also of the percent- 
age of total volume which they repre- 
sent: 

TABLE 3. 


Relative Number of Small Accounts with Sales 
Volume Produced by Them. 


Size of —Company C— —Company D— 
account % % % % 
(Monthly of total of total of total of toal 
volume) Accts. volume. Accts. volume, 

Less than $ 25.. 7.1 6 18.7 4.4 
Less than 50..18.8 2.8 47.7 18.8 
Less than 100. .40.4 11.0 77.9 49.0 
Less than 200. .67.7 31.0 94.6 81.0 


It will be noted that, in the case of 
car routes, accounts amounting to less 
than $100 per month constituted nearly 
half of all the accounts, and represented 
only 11 per cent of the total volume. 

In the case of the l.c.l. freight routes, 
the percentage of small accounts is 
even greater, but this can be accounted 
for by the fact that Company D sells a 
limited line of products and will neces- 
sarily show accounts of relatively small 
size. The figures are of significance in 
both cases, however, as indicating the 
limited volume of business produced by 
a relatively large number of customers. 


Division of Expense by Functions. 


As in the case of the branch house 
study, the second objective was the de- 
termination of the cost of handling 
orders and accounts of various sizes. 


(Continued on page 47.) 
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Financial Notes 


News Notes and Practical Pointers 
on the Money Side. 




















BEECHNUT INTEREST SOLD. 

The 46,000 shares of Beechnut Pack- 
ing Company stock owned by the 
United Cigar Stores has been trans- 


ferred to the Gold Dust Corporation, 
according to a recent announcement. It 
is understood that this sale does not 
involve any change in the Beechnut 
management, but would seem to indi- 
cate a close affiliation between the Gold 
Dust and Beechnut organizations. Con- 
trol of the United Cigar Stores recently 
passed to a group headed by George 
K. Morrow, chairman of the board of 
the Gold Dust Corporation. 
~~ fe 


GODCHAUX SUGARS DIVIDEND. 

The preferred stock of Godchaux 
Sugars, Inc., has been placed on a $7 
annual basis by the recent declaration 
of an initial quarterly dividend of $1.75, 
payable to stockholders of record 
October 1. The current dividend is the 
first since the revamping of the com- 
pany’s capital structure last June. 
Current earnings of the company are 
at the rate of over $5 a share on the 
class A and class B stock outstanding, 
after provision for dividends on the 
6 per cent preferred stock. 

a 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

A net income of $960,094 is reported 
by the Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
after interest, depreciation and federal 
taxes. This compares with $1,425,533 
for the previous fiscal year. The 1929 
earnings on the 255,000 shares of $10 
par common stock was $3.76 a share 
compared with $5.59 on the same num- 
ber of shares in 1928, $7.15 in 1927 and 
$6.19 in 1926. 

The Pacific Ammonia and Chemical 
Company, said to be the largest manu- 
facturer of anhydrous ammonia on the 
west coast, has been acquired by the 
National Ammonia Company a fully 
owned subsidiary of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours. The business of both con- 
cerns will be conducted under the name 
of the National Ammonia Company. 

The Kroger Grocery Company, for 
the month of August, 1929, shows sales 
of $21,905,167, or a 44.13 per cent in- 
crease over last year for the same 
period. Sales for the first eight months 
of 1929, total $190,084,891, or an in- 
crease of 46.42 per cent over 1928. 

Safeway Stores report for August 
sales of $19,670,307, an increase over 
1928 of 116.18 per cent, and for the 
first eight months of 1929, $132,664,074, 
an increase of 102.38 per cent. 

The National Tea company report 
for August, 1929 sales of $7,438,331, 
9.98 per cent more than last year and 
a total amount of sales for the first 
eight months of this year of $59,453,- 
205, or 7.13 per cent increase over 1928. 

Daniel Reeves Inc., report for the 
four weeks of August sales of $2,122,- 
983, an increase of 10.81 per cent over 
last year and total sales for the first 
eight months of 1929 of $22,345,280, 
an increase of 8..51 per cent over 1928. 
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Sterilizing Plant and Equipment with 
Power Spray Mounted on Truck 


Cleaning and sterilization of 
buildings, equipment and utensils 
are necessary tasks in the meat 
packing plant. 

The first consideration should 
be to do this work thoroughly, be- 
cause costs are lower in a clean 
plant. 

The second should be to take 
advantage of equipment, facilities 
and methods to reduce the costs 
of these operations, or permit 
better work at no greater cost. 


In many plants cleaning and steriliz- 
ing are still done in the same manner 
and with the same equipment in gen- 
eral use many years ago, despite the 
development of mechanical appliances 
that could be adapted to the work to 
cheapen the cost, and the discovery of 
new sterilizing agents that are effec- 
tive in small quantities. 

And in view of improvements made 
in plant equipment and methods, and 
search for new and more economical 
ways of performing plant operations, 
it is surprising that power has not been 
used more generally for the application 
of cleaning and sterilizing agents. 

Importance of Keeping Clean. 

The problem, in the case of steriliz- 
ing solutions at least, is not a difficult 
one, as most of these sterilizing chemi- 
cals are more effective and act more 
quickly when used as a fine spray. 

Conditions in many departments of a 
meat packing plant—particularly where 
heat and moisture are present—are fa- 
vorable to the growth of bacteria, yeast 
and mould. These, if not kept in con- 
trol, may cause trouble, and damage 
products. 

If the problem consisted solely in de- 
stroying these growths it would not be 
a difficult one. But there are factors 
that make the use of certain bacteria 
and mould-destroying agents inadvis- 
able or impossible. 

Steam, hot water and soap and cer- 
tain of the coal-tar products are ef- 
fective for sterilization purposes. But 
in each case there are objections to 
their use, due to the cost and trouble 
of applying them, or as in the case 
of coal-tar products, to their pro- 
nounced odors and, in some cases, 
poisonous properties. 

Well-Known Sterilizing Agent. 

During the past few years sodium 
hypochlorite as a sterilizing agent in 
meat plants has come into almost uni- 
versal use. The substance is effective 
for the purpose, is not poisonous in 


dilute solutions and has the additional 
advantage in that it destroys odors. 


Sodium hypochlorite is unstable and 
gives up oxygen and chlorine in the 
presence of animal matter. This oxy- 
gen and chlorine destroy yeast and 
mold growths and the substances that 
cause objectionable odors. It has a 
slight odor that is not objectionable and 
which soon disappears. 

For meat plant use, sodium hypo- 
chlorite is generally used in solutions 
of four-tenths to one-half of one per 
cent strength, and is applied as a spray 
or wash. Its application should follow 
cleaning, as its effectiveness is deter- 
mined largely by the amount of organic 
matter present. 

In respect to the practical application 
of sodium hypochlorite, a bulletin of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers on “The Use of Sodium Hypo- 
chlorite in the Packing Plant” says: 

How Chemical is Applied. 

“If walls, floors and equipment are 
first washed and cleaned in a thorough 
manner, and then sprayed with sodium 
hypochlorite solution, this procedure 
will result in almost complete steriliza- 
tion. 

“In the case of metal equipment, or 
equipment made of mixed metal and 
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wood, thorough cleaning should be car- 
ried out, and then the article should be 
dipped in the solution, washed, sprayed 
or rinsed’ with it. 

“This should not be left on longer 
than ten minutes, on account of pos- 
sible later corrosive action. In point 
of fact, sterilization is effected within 
a few seconds up to five minutes, ac- 
cording to amount of impurities pres- 
ent. 

“Sodium hypochlorite is very soluble 
in water, so it may be very easily 
rinsed off with cold water. It is not 
necessary to apply the solution warm. 

“Where the solution is used on ap- 
paratus or equipment that comes in 
contact with meat or meat products, 
it will be necessary to rinse them thor- 
oughly with clean water. When it is 
used in any manner in a room, any 
meat or meat products that are pres- 
ent must be covered with canvas dur- 
ing the application of the solution. 

“The agent should be applied with a 
fine or coarse compression spray for 
fine or heavy mist, according to the 
purpose. These sprays should be 
rinsed thoroughly with cold water after 
using. The dilute solutions will not 
injure the hands. When desired, brushes 
or wash cloths may be used in its ap- 
plication.” 

New Device for Spraying. 

For the application of sodium hypo- 

chlorite quickly and effectively a new 
(Continued on page 39.) 











POWER SPRAY REDUCES COSTS OF STERILIZATION. 


The device has been developed for use with sodium hypochlorite. 


Inclosed in 


the box at the right is an air compressor, a motor, an air storage tank, a pressure 
regulating device and an ingenious reel for taking up the slack in the power wire. 
This equipment is inclosed to protect it from the eorrosive effect of the sodium 


hypochlorite. 


The advantage of such a machine is that a more thorough coverage 


of surfaces can be secured with less labor and a saving in sterilizing solution. 











Packers in fifteen principal cities will 
meet during the two weeks beginning 
September 30, 1929, to discuss a sec- 
ond group of proposed Trade Practice 
Resolutions which have been approved 
by the Commission on Elimination of 
Waste of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

All packers, including members of 
the Institute and all other packers as 
well, are invited to attend these re- 
gional meetings. 

All meetings will be held in the after- 
noon. The schedule of meetings and 
the dates on which they will be held are 
as follows. 

Detroit, September 30; Boston, Oc- 
tober 1; New York City, October 3; 
Pittsburgh, October 4; Cincinnati, Oc- 
tober 7; Nashville, October 8; Indian- 
apolis, October 9; Davenport, October 
10; St. Louis, October 11; Arkansas 
City, October 14; Fort Worth, October 
3; Los Angeles, October 7; San Fran- 
cisco, October 9; Denver, October 11; 
Chicago, October 16. 

A member of the Institute staff will 
attend each meeting, with one excep- 
tion, for the purpose of presenting the 
recommended rules. 

The resolutions to be presented at 
these meetings will have been approved 
by the Executive Committee of the In- 
stitute, and, when they have been 
passed by packers at the regional meet- 
ings, will be added to the list of eleven 
rules previously approved for presen- 
tation at the Trade Practice Conference 
which the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture will be requested to call at the 
time of the Institute’s annual conven- 
tion this fall. 

These additional rules are either 
rules which were referred back to ap- 
propriate committees for further con- 
sideration after the first series of 
regional meetings held during June of 
this year, or rules which were proposed 
during the first regional meetings for 
consideration by the Institute. 

It is the desire of the Institute that 
all packers be familiar, before the Trade 
Practice Conference is held, with the 
rules and with the beneficial effect which 
adoption of the rules would have on 
their businesses. 

That the packing industry is ready 
and eager to take steps to abolish the 
unfair and uneconomic trade practices 
covered by the resolutions is indicated 
plainly by the fact that the Executive 
Committee and practically all of the 
scores of packers have been able to 
agree on a majority of the resolutions 
proposed. 
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Institute Regional Meetings Scheduled 
to Discuss Trade Practices 


The Commission on Elimination of 
Waste, of which F. Edson White is 
Chairman, and the Committee on Dis- 
tribution Problems, of which I. M. 
Hoagland is Chairman, have held fre- 
quent meetings to suggest resolutions, 
to consider the resolutions which have 
been proposed and to revise the reso- 
lutions in accordance with the views of 
the industry. 

od 


TO DISCUSS FOOD SANITATION. 

Insuring the public of purer and 
more sanitary foods is the theme of 
the thirty-third annual convention of 
the Association of Dairy, Food and 
Drug Officials of the United States, to 
be held at Lincoln, Nebr., for four 
days, starting September 23. 

One problem facing food officials is 
said to be the marketing of poultry 
culls. Last year more than a quarter 
million pounds of culls were seized as 
being unfit for human consumption. 
This situation has resulted in the con- 
sideration of several pieces of congres- 
sional legislation which would extend 
to poultry at time of slaughter, a gov- 
ernment inspection similar to the pres- 
ent inspection of meats. J. O. Clarke, 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and located in the Chicago district, will 
outline at the convention the govern- 
ment’s activity in the control of cull 
poultry shipments. 

Another discussion will relate to the 
disparity between claims made in cer- 
tain kinds of food advertising and the 
facts stated on the labels, the truth of 
the latter being obligatory under the 
food and drug laws. The question of 
how buyers who purchase on the ad- 
vertisement rather than on the label 
can be protected, will also be discussed. 

Another paper of considerable inter- 
est to the meat industry will be devoted 
to “The Sanitation of Roadside Mar- 
kets and Stands,” by A. M. G. Soule, 
of the state department of agriculture 
of Maine. 

— aan 


CUTTING TRUCKING COSTS. 


Skid platforms and lift trucks have 
not found general use in the meat pack- 
ing industry, but there are departments 
where these aids to lower plant trans- 
portation costs could no doubt be used 
to advantage. 

As example of how the cost of 
trucking can be reduced by the use of 
lift trucks the following incidents are 
interesting: 

A western railway is reported to 
have reduced the labor payroll in its 
storekeepers’ department by over 
$15,000 a month. An analysis disclosed 
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a reduction in handling brake shoes 
from 175 manual operations to 7 and 
in handling brake beams from 200 op- 
erations to 10. 

An automobile manufacturing com- 
pany reported that their old method of 
unloading a car of crank shafts re- 
quired eight men seven and one-half 
hours at a cost of $24.00. They found 
that by means of skid platforms and 
lift trucks one driver and one helper 
could unload a car in 45 minutes at a 
cost of $0.98. 

A western firm last year gave away 
to its customers 4,000 skids, at an ap- 
proximate cost of $10,000, knowing that 
the use of these skids by its customers 
would save it more than this in the 
stevedore payroll. 

_ A paper company reports that load- 
ing a 50-foot box car of paper, which 
formerly took seven men three hours, 
can be accomplished on skids by two 
men in 45 minutes, representing a labor 
saving of 93 per cent. 

oo 


GENERAL FOODS EXPANDS. 

Formation of the Bluepoints Co., 
Inc., as a subsidiary of the General 
Foods Corporation, formerly the Pos- 
tum Co., Inc., was announced recently 
by Colby M. Chester, jr., president of 
General Foods. This subsidiary will 
take over the North Atlantic Oyster 
Farms, Inc., which was organized in 
1914 to succeed the Sealshipt Oyster 
System, having as subsidiaries the 
Rhode Island Oyster Farm Co., The 
Connecticut Oyster Farms Co., South 
Norwalk Oyster Farms, the Long 
Island Oyster Farms Co. and the Pro- 
ducers Sales Co. 

Officials of Bluepoints Co., Inc., will 
carry on the oyster business as here- 
tofore and also contemplate the exten- 
sion of the Birdseye quick freezing 
process, recently acquired by General 
Foods, to the oyster industry to permit 
the national distribution of oysters in 
package form. 

The business operates in Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New York, 
through its five subsidiary companies 
and is said to be the largest oyster 
farm in the world. Its total holdings 
consist of approximately 35,000 acres 
of land under water, together with a 
fleet of about 30 boats and five shore 
plants where oysters are prepared for 
the market. 

W. H. Raye, president of North At- 
lantic Oyster Farms, will continue in 
active charge of the business as presi- 
dent of the new General Foods sub- 
sidiary. Ralph G. Coburn, and A. E. 
Loring have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the new company. John S. 
Prescott has been appointed secretary, 
and Louis A. Zahrn, treasurer. 

es 
MEAT TO LATVIA. 

The Latvian government has agreed 
to accept the regular meat inspection 
certificates of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in lieu of the special certifi- 
cates which were being required relat- 
ing to inspections for trichinosis. The 


Latvian government will also accept 
export certificates issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in lieu of 
the certificates of origin previously 
required. 
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Is Your Paper Late? 

Tue National Provisioner is put on 
mail trains in Chicago every Saturday 
before 11 a. m. It should reach you 
promptly. 

f there is any delay, please save the 
wrapper, mark on it the hour of delivery 
to you by the carrier, and send it to TuE 
National Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., 


hicago, Il. | ‘ 
This will aid us in obtain proper 
service for you from the Post Office. 























What Is Plant Efficiency? 


Efficient and modern equipment has 
enabled many a business to weather a 
business depression that has placed 
competitors in an awkward position or 
in the hands of a receiver. 

When times are prosperous and 
profits good, almost any kind of equip- 
ment will do. But the wise executive 
does not forget to provide for the rainy 
day. 

Superintendents or owners who, in 
order to make a record, pay dividends 
in preference to laying aside a fund for 
replacing old equipment and keeping 
plants" at top-notch efficiency, ‘will 
sooner or later find themselves in 
trouble. 

Some meat packers are wise enough 
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to keep their plants at the highest point 
of efficiency. They overlook no oppor- 
tunity to install new machines which 
will reduce costs, better the quality of 
merchandise or increase over-all effi- 
ciency of their plants. Neither do they 
hesitate to scrap and replace a machine 
that is worn out or that has outlived its 
usefulness. 

Plants so managed will survive dur- 
while the 
inefficiently-equipped plants, no matter 


ing times of depression, 


how skillfully they may be managed, 
will not be able to compete with them 
and pay their operating costs when 
times are bad. 

Unless the meat packing industry 
uses common sense and foresight to 
keep its plants up-to-date in design and 
equipment, it may find itself in the posi- 
tion that has lately faced the textile 
industry in New England. 

Here, according to the testimony otf 
their owners, many plants have not 
been kept up-to-date. 
meet the keener competition is so abso- 


Re-equipment to 


lutely necessary that in some cases the 
owners prefer to sell out or liquidate 
rather than to attempt to refinance to 
obtain money for new machinery. 
Today something more than a depre- 
ciation charge should be made against 
much of the equipment in a meat pack- 
ing plant. 
will wear out, but the greater propor- 
tion of them will be out-of-date and 
inefficient long before their estimated 


Some machines and tools 


life span. 

Improvements and developments are, 
coming rapidly these days. In chemical 
and mechanical laboratories and in in- 
dustrial plants all over the country 
chemists, engineers, scientists and 
trained men are doing research work 
along original lines. 

Not infrequently a discovery is made 
that upsets an entire industry and 
makes hard sledding for the business 
that is not financially able to meet the 
new condition created overnight. 

A revolutionary discovery affecting 
the meat packing industry. may never 
be made. But progress in the develop- 
ment of new machines and appliances, 
methods and processes is very sure to 
be much more rapid in the next few 
years than it has been in the past. 

And, many packers believe, competi- 
tion will be -more severe. Packers will 
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be forced to merchandise more effi- 
ciently. There will be a keener struggle 
for volume and profits. Under these 
new conditions the plant with a high 
efficiency will enjoy an advantage that 
no amount of good merchandising by an 
inefficient plant will serve to overcome. 
a 
Recipes on Packages 

Recipes have played an important 
part in the merchandising of food prod- 
ucts. Every housewife likes to know a 
variety of ways for preparing and serv- 
ing a food product, and the more knowl- 
edge she has in this respect about a 
particular food the more often she will 
buy it and serve it. 

Housewives should know there are 
more ways of preparing bacon, for ex- 
ample, than frying and serving it with 
eggs. There are other appetizing ways 
of preparing this meat for use at other 
meals than breakfast, the general 
knowledge of which would 
bacon consumption. 


increase 
This also applies 
to most of the other merchandise sold 
by the meat packing industry. 

The meat industry has used recipes 
to good advantage, but with the ad- 
vent of wrapped and packaged proc- 
essed, “ready-to-serve” and fresh meats 
the opportunities to do educational 
work in the interest of a greater meat 
consumption are increased. 

A survey of meat packages showed 
that, in many cases, space on them is 
going to waste that could be used to 
good advantage to carry a message to 
the housewife. Why not use it to tell 
her several ways in which to prepare 
the contents? 

In the case of wrapped meats the 
label might be made large enough to in- 
clude one or more recipes. One pack- 
er is using a grease-proof envelope in 
which recipes for preparing the par- 
ticular meats are inclosed and which is 
placed inside the wrapping. Another 
prints recipes on separate sheets of 
paper. These are placed outside the 
wrapping on the side opposite the label. 

Much could be done to increase meat 
consumption if every packer would help 
the housewife to know how to prepare 
and serve meats in more and better 
ways. There is no more efficient and 
economical way of doing this than to 
use available space on and in packages 


and wrappings. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Hides and Calfskins 


Much money is lost by slaughterers 
through the improper take-off and han- 
dling of hides and skins. In reply to a 
request from a Southern packer regard- 
ing proper methods of handling and 
cure, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
September 14, 1929, gave preliminary 
information on this subject, together 
with the grades of cattle hides. 

In the following article grades of 
calfskins, hide selection, hide curing, 
handling, selling and other points on 
hides and skins are given. 


Grades of Calfskins. 


Calfskins are sorted 15 
down, with brands out. 

Kips will run 15 to 25 lbs. with brands 
out. 

The branded calf and kip are usual- 
ly sold together, but there is usually 
a differential between the packer kip 
and packer calfskins. Sometimes there 
is a selection of overweight kips which 
will run from 25 to 30 Ibs. and higher, 
but the sellers include these in the light 
cows, if possible. If sold separately, 
they are generally rated a little higher 
than light cows. 

Slunks are the skins from unborn 
calves. There are three grades, as fol- 
lows: Regular slunks with hair; the 
hairless, graded 16 in. and over in 
width; and hairless 12 to 16 in. 

There is no selection on these except- 
ing as to size, but any of the 16 in. 
and over hairless that are cut are in- 
cluded in the under 16 lbs. 

Hairless stock is generally used for 
Grum heads, but of course any slunks 


lbs. and 


with holes in them are unsuitable. A * 


great many of the regulars are tanned 
with the hair on and made into coats, 
fancy vests and covers for library 
tables. Some tanners take the hair off 
and sell them for shoe linings to take 
the place of sheep skins. 

Hide By-Products. 

Cattle switches—These are sold by 
the piece with deductions for stumps 
and burrs. The general market count 
is 110 per 100 pieces, with stumps and 
burrs out. 

Sinews and hide trimmings.—Sold by 
the ton for glue stock. Where the new 
trim is practiced this material includes 
the ears, snouts and lips. 

Points on Hide Selection. 

Branded cows, native and branded 
bulls need not be selected for weight 
on the killing floor, but reports should 
indicate the green weight. As men- 
tioned, the actual shrinkage sustained 
should be used for records from time 
to time, and if there are variations the 


records should be adjusted and the 
manure weight should be taken into 
consideration on the green weight of 
hides for selections in the pack, and 
the proper allowances be made. 

The three fundamentals of hide han- 
diing are: 

1—Quick handling to avoid deteriora- 
tion. Just as soon as the hide is 
dropped from the carcass it should be 
prepared for cure. 

2—Avoiding scores and cuts in re- 
moving the hide and protecting it from 
dirt, blood, excess moisture and other 
contamination. 

3—Building the hide pack so as to 
obtain as quickly as possible the great- 
est penetration of the salt into the hide 
itself. 

When the hides reach the curing cel- 
lar they are trimmed of any excess fat 
or flesh. The ears are split so they 
will lie flat in the pack and so the salt 
can penetrate. 

The hides are then weighed to see 
what class they belong in, particularly 
if the packs are built according to 
classification of hides. 

Curing Hides. 

The most suitable temperature for 
curing hides is 50 to 55 degs. F. Each 
grade should be packed separately as 
far as possible, depending upon the 
available space and the number of hides 
produced. 

The floor is to be kept clean, with a 
layer of hide salt about 1% in. thick 
on the floor where the hides are to be 
piled. Some concerns use No. 2 hide 
salt, others 50 per cent new and 50 
per cent re-washed second salt. 

If the floor is uneven, increase the 
amount of salt to make it level, where 
the hides are evenly spread, absolutely 
flat, with the fleshy side up, so as to 
be positive that enough salt is placed 
on the entire exposed flesh surface side. 
This is important. 

Inspect Hide Pack Daily. 

Use 1 Ib. of salt per pound of hide. 

In addition to this the sides of the 
piles should be well covered, salting the 
hide toward the center of the pile, 
thereby preventing the pickle produced 
by leaching of the salt from leaking 
out of the pack. The remaining por- 
tion of each layer is to be made as level 
as possible. 

A careful inspection should be made 
daily to see that the hides are properly 
salted and the top well covered. Hides 
are not overhauled but are left in the 
pack during the curing period, which is 
21 to 28 days. 

In taking up hides most packers use 
the hide-pounding horse, located close 


to the pack with sufficient floor space 
for sweeping and inspection. 
Taking Up the Hides. 

The hides are taken from the pack 
individually and spread over the horse, 
with a sufficient number of men to raise 
the hide to a reasonable height in the 
air, dropping it down on the horse twice 
on the flesh side and once on the hair 
side, to throw off the excess salt. 

The hide is then spread on the floor, 
hair side up, or flesh side up, and swept 
and inspected. 

A wooden skewer is used by inspec- 
tors for testing scores. Any attempt 
on the part of the buyer to use a metal 
skewer is objected to by the seller. 

For sweeping purposes, a good qual- 
ity hide broom should be used. 

Grubbing. 

Grubbing consists of holes along the 
back of the hide, running from the top 
of the forequarter to the center of the 
back. These holes are caused by grubs 
boring through the hide. 

Five or more grubs per hide consti- 
tute grubby hides. In case of dispute 
between seller and buyer a test is made 
on 20 hides, 10 being selected by the 
seller and 10 by the buyer, these hides 
being taken indiscriminately from the 
carload and representing as nearly as 
possible each truckload delivered to the 
car. 

After the inspection the hides are 
properly folded into bundles, head and 
tail evenly toward the center of the 
hide and the belly edges meeting even- 
ly at the centers. The legs should be 
folded back over the rumps and shoul- 
ders, hair to hair, but should not ex- 
tend beyond the edges of the hide as 
folded. 

The hide can be folded so that the 
folded edges meet. Fold each end so 
as to meet at the center of the hide, and 
again fold at the center, making a neat 
bundle. The bundle is then tied around 
the four sides with hide rope. 

Hides are usually folded hair side 
out, if the particular selection is dis- 
tinguishable. 

Taking Sales Weights. 

As a rule buyers demand that sales 
weights be taken at least twelve hours 
after the hides have been bundled. On 
the other hand, the seller will insist 
upon weight as soon as possible after 
accumulating. 

The tare allowance is usually decided 
upon by the hide inspector and inter- 
ested plant parties. 

Cuts and Scores in Hides. 

Cut hides, aside from the selection 

during the grubby season, are classified 
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as No. 2 hides, and the cut is thrown 
into the No. 2’s where the hide is cut 
entirely through in removing from the 
carcass. The cut may also vary in 
length and there may be numerous cuts 
on the hide which render it a No. 2 
hide, for a cut only. The number of 
cuts may run from a single cut to nine 
or ten. 

A score is a slight mutilation oc- 
casioned by the slip of the point of the 
knife, which is visible but does not 
penetrate through the hide. 

To determine whether the mark on 
the hide is sufficient to be included in 
the No. 2’s, or termed as a score, the 
inspector uses a wooden skewer and 
runs it along the place where the hide 
is slightly cut. If the skewer can punch 
through, then the inspector’s decision 
places the scored hides in the No. 2’s. 

The killing foreman should pay par- 
ticular attention to slightly mutilated 
hides. If the cut or score is located 
along the belly, within a few inches of 
the edge, where it can be removed by 
trimming off, it is advisable to do this, 
as it will allow the hides to go into 
the No. 1 selection. 

A cut or score within about 2 inches 
of the edge of the shoulder and flank, 
which could not be trimmed off, would 
make the hide No. 2 selection. And if 
the cut or score is above the knee or 
hock joint in the shank, it would make 
the hide a No. 2. 

Selling Kips and Calfskins. 

The kip skins run branded and un- 
branded. They are usually sold on a 
pound basis, and are cured in fine or 
No. 1 rock salt. They are fully cured 
and ready for marketing in about two 
weeks’ time. 

Calfskins are also sold on a pound- 
age basis, and they also run branded 
or unbranded, and are cured in fine salt 
for about the same length of time as 
the kip skins. 

Slunk Skins—Regular slunks are 
sold by the piece, as previously ex- 
plained, which is true of the hairless, 
and they are also cured in fine salt for 
the same length of time as the kip and 
calfskins. 

Switches.—Switches are cut from the 
hides before putting down, and usually 
run 6 to 8 in. from the end of the bone. 
Any portion of the bone should not be 
included in the switches. 

They are placed in a tub of strong 
pickle overnight and later cured by 
placing in piles with the switch end 
down, and fine salt rubbed on the hide 
part. They may be shipped immediate- 
ly. It is customary to pack in sacks 
for shipment. 


What pork cuts are cured in dry salt 
and how is it done? Ask the “Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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Frankfurts and Bologna 


A wholesale and retail meat market 
is planning to make certain cooked sau- 
sages and asks for the following in- 
formation. The manager of this mar- 
ket says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make wieners and want some gen- 
eral information about the manufacture of frank- 
furts and bologna. Will you please give us the 
following information? 

How to prepare fresh meat for wieners and 
bologna. 

Is five-eighths hole all right for grinding through 
the Enterprise? 

How much water will 100 Ibs. of meat hold 
with 4 Ibs. of flour? 

What amount of pork is to be used with 100 
Ibs. of beef? 

Should the pork be added last? 

Should the sausage be smoked at more than 
140 degs. F.? 

Should wieners be cooked 12 minutes at 160 
degs.? Bologna, 15 minutes at 170 degs.? 

In the preparation of meat for wien- 
ers and bologna, 

Use 7/64-in. plate for grinding 
beef. 
Use 7/64-in. plate for grinding 
pork cheeks. 
Use %-in. plate for grinding pork 
trimmings. 
The %%-in. plate may be used for the 
fat pork trimmings or jowls. 

The amount of ice which may be 
added safely to sausage meat while cut- 
ting or mixing depends upon the fresh- 
ness of the meat and the kind of meat 
used. Finely crushed or shaved ice 
is preferred to water and more can be 
used. 

Bull meat, especially when boned 
hot and ground and chopped fine, will 
take its weight of ice. It is advisable, 
however, to add 50 to 60 Ibs. of ice 
to each 100 lbs. of meat when chop- 
ping hot and the rest when the beef is 








Buying and Testing 
ausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 

And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me it on “Buying and 


Testing Sa’ ” TIT am a sub- 
scriber to THE TIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 





dL 


chopped with the pork for the various 
kinds of sausage. 
Use 50 per cent pork in wieners. 
Use all pork in high quality frank- 
furts. 
Use 30 to 40 per cent pork for 
bologna. 

Pork should be added last in all cases 
except pork cheeks. These may be 
added with the beef in the silent cutter 
or immediately after and before adding 
the pork trimmings or jowls. 

Wieners and frankfurts should be 
smoked starting with 120 degs. and 
gradually raising to 155 degs. F. to 
finish. 

Cook the wieners and frankfurts at 
155 to 160 degs. F. for 10 to 15 min- 
utes, according to width of casing used. 
Cook bologna at the same temperature, 
no higher. 

SE 


Why Cooked Hams 
Crumble 


How can the crumbling of hams in 
the shank be overcome? 

A Western ham boiler is having this 
trouble and asks for help. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 


We are having considerable trouble with our 
hams breaking up at the shank ends. We buy the 
best meats and are supposed to be getting the 
special boiling hams. Our competitors tell us 
that we have the best quality, but our hams will 
not hold. They break and the customers say that 
it is impossible for them to stand the waste. 


Can you tell us where our trouble is? 

For best results, sweet pickle hams 
must be mild, and be taken out of 
pickle as soon as they are fully cured. 
Buyers of such hams should insist on 
this in placing their orders. Over- 
cured or old storage hams have a ten- 
dency to get brittle and to lose their 
binding qualities, 

Shanks should be turned into the 
body of the ham as much as possible, 
and the skin stretched and pressed 
tight on the ends as well as the body. 

After cooking the hams should be 
locked up tight in the molds and placed 
in 26 to 28 degs. temperature, prefer- 
ably for 24 to 36 hours. When taken 
out they should be wrapped and left 
in low temperatures until delivered. 
Care must be taken in removing the 
ham from the mold so the seams do 
not loosen. 

This method is used by some of the 
largest and best ham boilers. 

A great deal depends upon proper 
boning and handling and the locking up 
of the hams. It is a good plan to use 
cloths in all forms and molds. 

Full instructions for handling boiled 
hams have appeared in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Reprint can be secured 
by subscribers by sending a 2c stamp 
with request, to THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

es, Vee 

See “Wanted” page for bargains. 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
MARKET SERVICE series shows the trend of 
accumulations of meat and lard in storage in the 
United States for the first eight months of the 
year, according to statistics compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


A general seasonal decline in storage 
stocks of meat and lard took place dur- 
ing August, even in stocks of dry salt 
meat and lard which had shown a gain 


during the previous month. This de- 
cline was hampered somewhat by the 
large hog receipts, included in which 
were considerable numbers of heavy 
lard producers. 


Frozen Pork.—Stocks of frozen pork 
declined sharply during August, con- 
tinuing the steady decrease begun in 
April. The market has been in excellent 
shape on frozen pork loins, being 
broader than usual compared with other 
years on both the fresh and frozen 
product. This was rather unusual in 
the face of slumps in demand and de- 
clining prices on seasonable products. 
Another factor in reducing the stocks 
of frozen meats has been the good 
trade in frozen bellies, large quantities 
of which were taken out of the freezer 
and put in cure. 


S. P. Meats.—Pickled meat stocks 
continued their slow decline, although 
there has been no particular feature to 
the market for this class of meat. 
Prices have declined, the trade is slow 
and the smoked meat business in gen- 
eral has been rather unsatisfactory. 
The market on boiling hams _ has 
been disappointing throughout the hot 
months, under especially favorable 
weather conditions. 


D. S. Meats.—Dry salt meats in stor- 
age showed a slight decrease during the 
month, although there has been only 
slight fluctuation in storage stocks for 
several months. There has been no 
feature to the market on this product, 
viewed from Chicago trading, some 
limited scattered sales being made at a 
decided discount under official quota- 
tions. The unusual activity through 
branch houses apparently has supplied 
the Southern trade and in so far as 
carlot trade is concerned Southern de- 
mand has not materialized. 


Lard.—The sharp decline in lard stocks 
came a month later this year than last 
but begins at the same time the 1927 
decline was registered. Consignments 
have been heavy while the demand for 
lard in carloads on c. i. f. terms has 
been light. The higher price for loose 


lard on the Chicago market is of advan- 
tage to the smaller producer thereby 
relieving him of processing for export 
shipment. The trade in loose lard has 


been good. 
fe 


CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 


Stocks of pruvisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on September 14, 
1929: 


Sept. 14, 
1929. 


Aug. 31, 
1929. 


Sept. 14, 
1928. 
Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 
1, "28, bris..... 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. 1, 


ws4 78) 722 


..75,322,720 80 097,407 80,404,637 


. ee 

Other kinds of 
lard, - Ibs. . -15,980,773 

S. R. sides made 
since Oct. 

As SR, os 050 

D. 8. clear bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, °28, lbs. 

D. 's. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, °28, ics... 

Ex. S. C. sides, 

made since Oct. 

is. tee 


118,000 268,000 1,134,000 


16,865,064 9,332,618 


737,951 1,144,299 


22,719,960 29,258,955 21,151,078 


3,546,763 3,671,277 3,687,536 


170,511 
on Xr 
FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on September 1, 1929, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows by the 


142,494 148,745 





U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 
5-yr. av., 
Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, 
1929. 1928. 1929. 
M Ibs M Ibs, M Ibs. 
a 13,178 9,088 8,506 
RS 1,529 1,372 * 
SED “SS che dousnv cy 5,145 3,732 
EE @oeesensecesccoe 606 6,110 
BNE ‘canecesiodeaed 5,876 6,049 
Miscellaneous ...... - 16,666 14,448 
"a ereaataeires. 49,000 40,749 «40,176 
Se ee 
PRODUCE. IN COLD STORAGE. 
Cold: storage holdings of. butter, 


cheese and eggs on September 1, 1929, 
with comparisons, as reported: by the 


U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Kco- 
nomics: 
1" 5-yr. av., 
Sept. 1, Sept. 1 Sept. 1 
1929. 1928. 1929. 
M Ibs. M Ibs M Ibs 
Butter, creamery. ....168,974 136,175 144,574 
Cheese, American ... 86,654 83,906 77,574 
Cheese, Swiss ....... 7,493 6,367 6,955 
Cheese, brick and 
Munster ........... 981 2,114 1,920 
Cheese, Limburger... 1,616 1,491 1,615 
Cheese, all other..... 9,410 7,620 8,108 
Eggs, frozen ........ 8,540 9,944 9,564 
Eggs, cases .....5..- - 38,196 60,113 





STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 


The figures on which the chart of 
storage stocks on this page is based 
are as follows: 


1925, 





Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 
pork, pork. pork, Lard 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
TOR, .cccccescoe 128,585 396,414 117,982 60,243 
BU 20csesvreee 293 352 186,478 112,607 
BEM 206005 rene 2,181 484,349 150,679 152,485 
p SPrerer ry ey 218,715 466,028 142,660 150,094 
SEE. Ghsrtntsncan 201,246 467,; 145,548 151,499 
SUMO woccccscces 180,645 425,481 142,292 138,295 
| Meee 168,527 407,610 162,618 145,919 
MES wévdosescca 131,935 373,227 164,374 145,924 
Es sccsceccee 93,078 338,156 152,555 114,724 
Oct. 54,455 284,592 128,288 71,338 
OE. Sevecstestae 30,174 255,584 106,204 36,640 
.. wscvassenee 26,995 260,641 96,995 33,311 
1926. 
Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork, pork. Lard 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
57,060 204,642 119,617 42,478 
98,311 319,726 138,005 64,187 
120,115 345,661 144,071 76,145 
129,259 346,049 151,286 93,108 
124,569 338,905 140,324 98,305 
117,366 320,305 136,801 106,824 
120,707 334,305 148,164 120,527 
-133,104 340,687 168,882 153,572 
-119,994 o 326 172,766 151,23: 
77,073 106 143,572 105,558 
49,376 oor, 726 8=©98,521 72, 355 
2 267,787 67,009 46,826 
1927. 
Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Is. (000 omitted). 
GMM, cccccccscce 97,650 806,904 68,203 49,992 
i acnesasceck 149,866 352,051 86, 305 69,495 
See 177,876 392,642 101,156 77,103 
Oe, wevtceussen 193,343 418,724 124° 714 92,090 
BE accscsesess 204,608 435, 967 129, 637 99,611 
MD o<sensesen 211,496 432,492 143,092 111,775 
GF scccccseces 0,685 444,778 167,248 146, 
BEE, coccccecers 214,428 440,752 185,963 179,029 
BORE, ccccccccse 180,979 407,511 178,121 167,309 
OSE. sccoece +++ 126, 341,460 140, 417 118,174 
er 76,788 290, 261 100,646 71, 
Ms Babaekands J 277,882 77,145 45,5) 
1928. 
Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
I.vs. (000 omitted). 
OR. sasestennse 165,221 370,442 119,497 83,780 
Dh, “ash setisced "107 266 159,7' 121,354 
BERR. ccsesestssd 322,542 496,478 177,887 164,755 
BES cvsscesacas 323,403 496,322 —_ , 164,506 
BER > ccrcccccese 306,951 178,088 
SE. agessvenann 89,825 459,878 109,663 186,073 
GU cvoccecsced 285,720 453,842 174,969 214,465 
Be casenescess 245,714 998 164,473 1939 
se 174, 352,630 155,990 178, 
Ty §6046909+den0 103,749 553 125,904 126,810 
Ms Sevboervate ,049 264,817 101,173 82,432 
BD.. wsiovcccose 66,595 293,712 101,183 67,015 
1929. 
8. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. Lard 
(000 omitted) 
875,217 148.011 85,217 
424,921 167,561 140,526 
473,916 179,776 173,864 
453,612 178,595 179,428 
452,868 185, 580 184.748 
1 443.044 171,450 183,490 
430,317 163.805 199,699 
412,571 172,294 208,981 





382,219 235,698 179,899 
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Market Heavy—New Lows Made—De- 
mand Moderate—Shippers Buying 
Hogs. 

The action of the market for hogs 
and hog products during the past week 
has again been disappointing, with 
prices down to the low of the season 
and demand not materially affected by 
the decline. The situation shows that 
there is a supply of hogs and products 
which temporarily is more than the 
trade can absorb, and under the influ- 
ence of these conditions the tendency 
has been against values. 

The mid-month stock of lard showed 
a decrease of about 6,000,000 lbs. com- 
pared with September 1, but is about 
unchanged compared with last year. 
The stock of clear bellies showed a de- 
crease of about 6,500,000 lbs., but is 
still a little in excess of last year. The 
shipment of product has been fair, with 
a distinct increase the past week in 
the shipment of fresh meat compared 
with last year, but an almost corre- 
sponding decrease in cut meats and a 
decrease of over 3,000,000 Ibs. of lard 
in the Chicago movement. 

The hog receipts have been fairly 
good. The total the past week at the 
principal points was 386,000, against 
353,000 the previous week and 312,000 
last year. There was a small increase 
in the cattle receipts compared with 
last week, but a decrease of 30,000 com- 
pared with a year ago. Sheep receipts 
also increased slightly for the week, 
but were 60,000 less than last year for 
the corresponding week. 

Hog Receipts Increase. 

Hog prices have felt the influence of 
the action of the products market and 
of the hog movement. Prices showed 
considerable heaviness, steadying a 
little with the development of a fairly 
good shipping demand. 

The August statement of the re- 
ceipts of livestock at 66 markets 
showed a decrease in the receipts and 
slaughter of cattle compared with last 
year, a decrease in the receipts and 
slaughter of calves, but an increase in 
the receipts and slaughter of hogs, and 
an increase in the receipts and slaugh- 
ter of sheep. There was a decrease 
in the stocker and feeder shipments of 
cattle and calves and only a slight 
change in the shipments of hogs. There 
was a distinct increase in the shipment 
of sheep and lamb. 

This may have been due to the range 
conditions. The report of the 
S. Department of Agriculture, cov- 
ering 17 states, showed range feed in 
the Western States short and dry fol- 
lowing the lack of moisture during the 
summer, but the livestock was gen- 
erally in good condition according to 
the monthly report. 

The average condition of the ranges 
was poorest in Montana, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Washington, Idaho 
and California, and best in Utah, Ari- 
zona and Nebraska. The average con- 
dition of the ranges was surprisingly 
good, however, with a general condition 
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of 83 against 87 last year and 85.9, a 
ten-year average. The condition of 
cattle was 87 against 92 last year; 
sheep, 90 against 91 last year and a 
10-year average of 85.8. 


Meat Stocks Larger. 


The monthly report showed a total 
of meat for all kinds of 848,053,000 Ibs., 
compared with 771,659,000 Ibs. last 
year and a 5-year average of 776,905,- 
000 lbs. This increase of 77,000,000 Ibs. 
over last year is a possible reflection 
of the rather disappointing demand for 
product considering the total decrease 
in the movement of hogs this year to 
date. 

Exports show a fairly maintained 
average with the total of lard for this 
year making a gain of 38,000,000 Ibs. 
over a year ago, almost entirely in the 
shipments to Germany. Bacon shows 
an increase of 7,000,000 Ibs. due to the 
increase in the exports to the United 
Kingdom. There has been a decrease 
of 6,000,000 Ibs. in the shipments of 
ham and shoulders, the decrease being 
due to the falling off in the United 
Kingdom shipments. 

PORK—The market was quiet but 
steady at New York. Mess was quoted 
at $30.50; family, $37.50; fat backs, 
$24.00@26.50. 

LARD—A fair domestic trade but a 
rather quiet export market was re- 
ported. At New York, prime western 


“was quoted at $12.20@12.30; middle 


western, $12.10@12.20; city, 11%¢c; 
refined continent, 12%c; South America, 
13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, 
car lots, 11%c; less than car lots, 
11%e. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at September price; 
loose lard, 25c under September; leaf 
lard, 15c under September. 

BEEF—Demand was fair and the 
market firmly held. At New York, 
mess was quoted at $26.00; packet, 
$26.00@27.00; family, 28.00@29.00; 
extra India mess, $42.00@44.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2 6 lbs., 
South America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$75.00@80.00 per barrel. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Sept. 14, 1929, with comparisons: 

Week Cor. 


: ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Sept. 14. week. 1928. 


Steers, carcasses ...... 2,145 2,162 2,126 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,839 1,652 1,881 
Bulls, carcasses ....... 41 32 23 
Veals, carcasses ....... 1,308 964 1,095 
Lambs, carcasses ...... 18,122 17,592 15,066 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,450 1,208 1,051 
Pork, We. ..ccccccceves 331, 387,279 201,258 
Tocal slaughters: 
MRI Foo 's-6.0 60:0. 40 v.0'ei 1,773 1,100 1,797 
RUE ance dcecueee conve 1,777 1,371 1,489 
BE vena $-b0:006 da eew-ce | ee 9,204 10,365 
Do cisninsicocccieees 2,286 6,557 5,974 


a re 
Watch the “Wanted” page for oppor- 
tunities. 


Packers’ Provision Stocks 


Provision stocks as of September 14, 
1929, as reported to the Institute of 
American Meat Packers by 88 com- 
panies (including 22 of the 25 largest), 
representing about 75 per cent of the 
industry, are summarized as follows: 

Total stocks of pork, cured, curing, 
and frozen for cure, including lard, 
were 10.4 per cent less than two weeks 
before; 9.6 per cent more than a year 
ago. 

Total stocks, excluding lard, were 
9.6 per cent less than two weeks before; 
13.5 per cent more than a year ago. 

Stocks of pork products, including 
lard, decreased substantially during the 
first two weeks in September. Dry salt 
cuts decreased 5.5 per cent during this 
period; stocks of sweet pickled and dry 
cured cuts decreased 8.2 per cent; 
stocks of frozen cuts decreased 20.5 per 
cent. Combined stocks of sweet pickled, 
dry cured, and frozen cuts decreased 
almost 11 per cent. Lard stocks de- 
creased 14.2 per cent during the two 
weeks, 

These decreases, while considerable in 
amount, are evidently less than the re- 
ductions which took place in this same 
period a year ago. Total stocks con- 
tinue in excess of those held by packers 
at this time in 1928. Dry salt cuts are 
11.6 per cent above last year; sweet 
pickled and dry cured cuts 18.6 per cent 
above last year; frozen cuts 1.0 per cent 
below a year ago. Combined stocks of 
sweet pickled and frozen cuts are 14.1 
per cent greater than a year ago. Lard 
stocks of reporting members, however, 
are now lower than last year by 6.7 per 
cent. 

Practically all items show declines 
during the past two weeks, dry salt 
bellies registering the smallest change. 
As compared with last year, regular 
ham stocks are lower, pickled and dry 
cured bellies about the same, and 
skinned hams, picnics, and other cuts, 
from 30 to 50 per cent higher. The 
stock of dry salt fat backs is also much 
heavier than last year. 

Hog Slaughter. 

Federally inspected hog slaughter at 
9 principal markets for the two weeks. 
ended September 15, 1929, was 710,000 
head and for the same period of 1928, 
472,000 head. 

This is an increase of 50 per cent 
over last year. Receipts at 20 markets, 
however, show an increase of only 25 
per cent for the same period. From the 
two sets of figures, it may be estimated 
that total federally inspected slaughter 
for the first half of September was 
about 1,500,000 head. 

Total federally inspected hog slaugh- 
ter for the hog year to date (November 
1 to September 13, inclusive) was 
approximately 43,600,000 head and for 
the same period of the previous year, 
43,000,000 head. 

Official figures show August hog 
slaughter to have been 3,130,000 head 
against an estimate of 3,300,000 in a 
previous bulletin of the Institute. The 
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300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
362 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 








Sawdust for Smoking 























$5.00 a ton f.o.b. St. Louis 


From Select Hardwoods—Users’ Names on Request 


Pine Sawdust for the Cooler 
Prompt Shipment in Bulk or Sacks 
Samples on Request 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS SUPPLY CO. 


Tower Grove and Frisco Tracks 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























corrected figure has been used in the 
total shown above. Total federally 
inspected slaughter for this year to date 
has apparently been about 1% per cent 
greater than in the same period of 1928. 

The seasonal decrease in stocks of 
provisions, which showed signs of being 
interrupted in the last two weeks of 
August, went forward in something like 
normal fashion during the first two 
weeks in September. During recent 
years September has usually shown a 
decline in total stocks of approximately 
20 per cent. In spite of an extraordi- 
narily heavy run of hogs during the 
last two weeks—apparently at least 
one-third more than the usual number 
for this period—there has evidently 
been a decrease in total stocks through- 
out the country of some 65,000,000 or 
70,000,000 Ibs. since September 1, or a 
little less than 10 per cent of the total 
on hand at the beginning of the month. 
This indicates a continuance of the 
strong consumptive demand which has 
been evident for some time. 

While the downward tendency in 
inventories is a noteworthy feature, in 
view of the large supplies of livestock 
which have come to market this 
summer, it is equally worthy of note 
that total stocks are now substantially 
heavier than last year at this time and 
probably greater than at the middle of 
September in any recent year except 
possibly 1927. It is clear that there 
must be further large decreases in 
stocks during the next six weeks if they 
are to reach their normal low point of 
around 400,000,000 Ibs. by October 31. 

Provision stocks at the middle of 
September, as reported to the Institute 


of American Meat Packers, were: 
(Figures in thousands of pounds, 000 omitted.) 
— Aug. Sept. 
14, 31, 15. 
1929. 1929. 1928 


Dry Salt Meats. 
Bellies 
Fat backs 
All other dry salt cuts. 








5 
21,748 


Total Dry Salt Meats..119,960 126,987 107.501 


Sweet Pickle and Dry 
Cured Meats (cured 
and in cure). 








Regular hams 
Skinned hams 
EE bak see wake anes 
DE <ctetescetsbeges 
All other S.P. and D.C. 





1, "869 


Total Sweet Pickle and 
Dry Cured Meats... .273,104 





Green Frozen Meats 
(for cure). 











Regular hams ........ 3,982 
Skinned hams ......... 1,049 
PE Wes nhasasaeyons 427 
SES bid Saencawede sec GES 58,602 
All other pork frozen 
for cure (not incl. 
pork loins, ete.)..... 6,115 8 188 3,848 
Total Frozen Meats.... ; 84, B44 
Total All Meat Cuts...... 460,287 509,086 
SE wobsabaveubeonseeuss 90,122 105,005 
Grand Total, Incl. Lard. .550,409 614,091 502,219 
— 





NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Sept. 14, 1929, with comparisons: 









Week Cor. 
ended Prev. < 
Westn. drsd. mts: Sept. 14. week. 
Steers, carcasses 8,543 
Cows, carcasses. 833 
Bulls, carcasses. 18 
Veals, carcasses 7,204 
Lambs, carcasses 25,195 20, 169 
Mutton, carcasses 4,193 4,545 2,593 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 334,138 279,494 141, 802 
Pork cuts, Ibs. .1,659,684 1,439,205 919,481 
Tocal slaughters: 
SD wenéeenne 8,905 7,840 9,951 
SOR sassivccce (ee 12,276 13,594 
SE sa65a's . 48,471 36,482 40,446 
errr . 68,539 60,402 68,794 
- —e—_—_ 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Sept. 14, 1929: 






Week 
ended Prey. 
Western dressed meats: Sept. 14. week. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2.493 2,298 
Cows, carcasses ...... 951 934 
Bulls, carcasses 423 3638 
Veals, carcasses ..... 1,192 1,402 
Lambs, carcasses 11, 119 9,414 
Mutton, carcasses 595 





Pork, Ibs. 
Local slaughters: 


Oe eer 1,36: 

Ss 2,128 
Hogs 15,473 
Sheep 7,093 











PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Sept. 14, 1929, are re- 
ported as follows: 


IIAMS AND SHOULDERS, 
WILTSHIRES. 


INCLUDING 




















Jan, 1, 
—— Week ended- 29 to 
Sept. Sept. opt. Sept. 
14, 15, 14, 
1929. 1928. 1939. 1929. 
Mlbs. MIibs. Mlbs. M lbs 
ORL Snipes ravedes 1,490 1,244 1,168 93,706 
To Belgium ........ 20 3 ae 971 
United Kingdom .... 1,145 1,168 1,062 74,146 
Other Europe ..... 5 Of cass 1,147 
Eee rere F 29 Shbs 9 5,037 
Other countries .... 291 68 97 12,405 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
<a a ae nee 2,110 1,549 2,871 104,367 
To Germany ‘ ime 115 13 33 8 
United Kingdom 989 1,246 
Other Europe coo: ee 202 
.. “scusaasedss<'< 0% 18 45 
Other countries ... 51 1438 97 6, 079 
RS ere 9,897 554,149 
To Germany 2,641 8 1 ; 
Netherlands ........ 506 ; 2 
United Kingdom 4,126 2 166,777 
Other Europe 291 60,604 
SL. 26% sea seuca gh 1,068 866 55,549 
Other countries ..... 1,265 462 99,620 
PICKLED PORK. 
| eee re 27 463 349 28,736 
To United Kingdom. 34 65 76 4,978 
Other Europe ...... Bete 12 88 2,611 
RAR re 201 232 174 «6,976 
Other countries .... 3 154 11 14,171 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Sept. 14, 1929. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. Mlibs. Mlbs. M Ibs. 
Total 1,490 2,110 9,702 278 
Detroit a eee ek 975 407 608 55 
I ee 433 236 =61,260 180 
WE oss ssbe 5 9 er 8. 10 
New Orleans ...... 51 20 33 
re 22 «1,447 
Philadelphia ....... . snes 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (Total) ......... 1,145 989 
Liverpool 567 816 
London 183 99 
Manchester 70 etal 
ROP eee 202 29 
Other United Kingdom 123 45 


Exported to: 
(Total) 


Germany 
Hamburg 
Other Germany 














40 North Market St. 








Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


Boston, Mass. 




















Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul om Baltimore, 
902 Woodward Blidg., W: 


”D. ©. 
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est 


O. 











prin- 
uring 
re re- 


\G 


Jan, 1, 
"29 to 
Sept. 
14, 
1929. 
M lbs. 
93,706 
971 
74,146 
1,147 


46,573 
33,663 
9,528 
6,079 





, DAL 
29. 620 


28,736 
4,978 
2,611 
6,976 

14,171 


‘ickled 
pork, 
M lbs. 


3acon, 
M Ibs. 
989 
816 
99 
45 
Lard, 
M Ibs. 
2,686 
2,653 
33 
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TALLOW—tThe situation in tallow in 
the East the past week was again one 
of strength, with a fairly good de- 
mand in evidence. Sellers were few, 
and producers continue to hold for bet- 
ter levels. It was estimated that fully 
300,000 lbs. of extra f. o. b. N. Y. 
sold at 8%c, a new high for the move. 
This was followed by reports of sales 
at 84%4c f. 0. b 

This buying appeared to have again 
placed producers in a well sold-up posi- 
tion, and the fact that consuming 
interest continued in the market at the 
advance was taken as indicating the 
necessity of securing further supplies. 
In some quarters, however, there was 
a tendency to feel that the recent 
steady upturn had discounted the bull- 
ishness in the situation to a great ex- 
tent, but it was admitted that until 
there is an accumulation of supplies in 
sellers’ hands the situation would con- 
tinue a strong one. 

Other soapers’ materials were 
firmer but did not appear as strong as 
tallow as the former are in more 
plentiful supply. Sellers of soapers’ 
materials generally, however, were not 
inclined to press supplies on the 
market. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
7%ec; extra, 8%c; edible, at 94c. 

At Chicago, a good demand developed 
over the week-end, and the market was 
strong, with some round lots changing 
hands. Cincinnati, St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City were reported to have bought. 
At Chicago, edible was quoted at 9%c; 
“ig 44 9@9 Ke; prime packer, 8%c; No. 

, 8c; and No. 2, 7% @7%c. 

There was no aaiines at London this 
week. At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
was unchanged. Fine was quoted at 
41s 3d and good mixed at 39s 3d. 

STEARINE—A moderate routine in- 
terest was noted in this market at New 
York, but offerings were light and 
firmly held. Oleo was quoted at 1lec. 
At Chicago, the market was quiet but 
strong, with a _ scarcity of selling 
pressure. Oleo was quoted at 10%4c. 

OLEO OIL—A better demand and 
light offerings made for a firmer tone, 
particularly in the better grades. At 
New York, extra was quoted at 11% 
@11%c; medium, 10%@10%c; lower 
grades, 10c. At Chicago, the market 
was quiet but firmly held. Extra was 
quoted at 11e. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—A fafr demand and a 
very steady market following firmness 
in raw materials featured this oil. At 
New York, edible was quoted at 15%c; 
extra winter, 14%c; extra, 12'%c; extra 
No. 1, 12c; No. 1, 11%c; No. 2, 11%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A better con- 
suming demand was noted, and the 
market was very steady. Pure New 
York was quoted at 1442c; extra, 12%c; 
No. 1, 12c; cold test, 18%c. 

GREASES—While the market for 
greases was none too active, a fair 
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volume of trade was reported during 
the week and the tone in general was 
stronger. The market was influenced 
somewhat by new highs for the move in 
tallow, a little more soapers’ interest 
and a rather firm tone in general in the 
soapers’ materials market. Offerings 
were not pressed, sellers in greases 
maintaining rather firm ideas. 

At New York, superior house sold at 
7%4c, while there was some business in 
the lower grades. The demand did not 
appear as strong as that in tallow, but 
the latter market furnished consider- 
able encouragement to grease  pro- 
ducers. At New York, superior house 
was quoted at 7%c; lower grades, 7 
Tec; yellow and house, 7% @7%c; 
white, 744@7%c; choice white, 8% @9c. 

At Chicago, a better demand and a 
stronger market was noted in greases, 
with choice white loose, 8c bid f. 0. b. 
Chicago in round lots. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 7%@7%c; yel- 
low, 7%@7%ec; B White, 742@7%e; 
A white, 8c. 

--- fo 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Sept. 19, 1929. 
Blood. 


The market on blood is easy, and 
little trading of any consequence tak- 


ing place. The market is nominally 
$4.85@5.00 per unit of ammonia, 
Chicago. 
Onit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground,................. $4.85@5.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Market on digester feeding tankage 
is strong, good volume of trading re- 
ported, mostly at $5.25 & 10c, f.o.b. 
Chgo. Special feeding steam bone meal 
in good demand. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, is to op ammonia. .$ 5.25 MH 35 & - 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia 5.10@ 5.25 & 
85: 


Ground, 8 to 8% ammonia...... 4.60@ 4.85 £10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.. 4. 4.65 & 10 
Oe Ferrer rere 4.10 


= —_ meal, special feeding, 
LIE FOF 42.00@45.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Very good business reported in fer- 
tilizer materials; inquiry also strong 
with good movement of stocks. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% ie @ 3.75 & 10 
Low egrd., and ungr., 6-9% am. ann 3.50 & 10 
BO Fa eae ae 8.75 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 2400 25.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 

Bone meal situation remains steady 
and quiet; prices unchanged from pre- 
vious quotations. 


Per Ton. 
Te ON NE co waeic's ete s0ccas .. .$50.00@55.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............. 31. 32.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 29.00@31.00 















THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY.* Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 


Cracklings. 

Demand for cracklings has improved 
substantially in past week. Sales re- 
ported in good volume, demand gen- 
erally better, on basis $1.15 to $1.20, 
Chicago and Mid-West, per unit pro- 
tein content. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
alts MONEE ccc dcccs cecnbcvewasad 1.15@ 1.20 


ft pred. ome ac. grease & quality 75.00@80.00 
Soft prsd. f, ac, grease & quality 55. 160.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Gelatine and glue stocks market con- 
tinues strong, with supplies light, little 
offered and good trading reported by 

those who have product to sell. 


Per Ton. 
Kip and calf stock.. $38.00@42.00 
Hide — Rada dctwaeln deceased 80.00: s 
TE a a dak: s:plesn:die, ein adi ahs e 0:0 42. 43.00 
Cattle po skulls and knuckles.... 46. 47.00 
Sinews, pizzles .......ceeeeeeeseees 36.00@37.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... 5e 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
\ 150.00 
.00@130. 
45.00@ 47.00 
28. 





00 See 4 
, #. AE ices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Very quiet market for animal hair 
at present, with moderate trading re- 
ported during the past week. Prices 
more or less nominal. 





Coil and | Rel Grled sc cccscccccseccvces 2 2% 
grey, per Ib...... 5c 

Processed grey, winter, per Ib....... 6 6%c 

Cattle switches, each*............+.++ 4%@ See 


*According to count. 


FRENCH FERTILIZER DUTIES. 

Fertilizer ingredients which may be 
imported into France exempt from the 
3.50 per cent ad valorem sales tax nor- 
mally levied include the following: 
Dried blood, fish scrap, waste and dust 
of wool, nitrate of soda, sulphates of 
ammonia, etc. Bones are exempt from 
the normal 2 per cent ad valorem sales 
tax also, but in both cases the importer 
must prove by written declaration that 
he is a manufacturer or producer of the 
product imported. 


Watch the “Wanted” page for bargains. 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, 
Bonemeal, 


Cracklings, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


40 Rector Street 
New York City 
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OLEOMARGARINE (x 


© GHHAMMOND CO. Ceo 


Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 








G. H. Hammond Company 


Chicago, Illinois 





















ARGARINE 

















CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Sept. 18, 1929.—Extra 

tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 8%@8%c 

lb.;. Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New 

York, 7%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, 

tanks, coast, 6% @7c lb.; Cochin cocoa- 

nut oil, barrels, New York, 9@9%éc. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 10%@10%c Ilb.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 9% @10%c lb.; olive 
oil foots, barrels, New York, 9@9%c 
lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, 
New York, $1.05@1.10 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 124%@13c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 9@9%c lb.; red oil, 
barrels, New York, 11@11%c lb.; Nigre 
palm oils, casks, New York, 742@7%c 
lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 
8% @8'c lb.; glycerine soaplye, 6% @ 
7e lb.; glycerine, C. P., 183% @14c lb.; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 


—— 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 
New York, Sept. 18, 1929.—During 

the past week trading in both fertilizer 

and feeding materials has been on a 

limited scale with not much change in 

prices. 

Some ground fertilizer tankage sold 
at $4.35 and 10c, basis f. o. b. New 
York, which is about today’s asking 
price for such limited quantities as are 
being offered. 

Domestic ground dried blood is being 
held at about $4.40 per unit, f. o. b 
New York, but can probably be pur- 
chased a little lower price on a firm 
bid. Sales of South American, were 
made at $4.40@4.50 per unit, c. i. f. 
Atlantic ports for September shipment 
from South America and one a is 
now holding firm at $4.65 c. i. f 

Unground dried fish scrap remains 
unchanged in price, with the last sale 
















The Blanton Company 
ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 








being made at $3.65 and 10c f. o. b. fish 
factories, Chesapeake Bay. 

Foreign whale guano is being offered 
in very limited quantities at $5.00 and 
10c c. i. f. United States ports. 

he a 


GERMAN CAKE AND MEAL. 

Imports and exports of cake and 
meal into and from Germany for the 
first seven months of 1929 compared 
with the same period last year, are 
given by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce as follows: 

IMPORTS. 








Jan.-June, Jan.-June, 
1929. 1928, 
Tons. Tons. 
Cocoanut ieee. |  f 43,222 
Cottonseed ‘45, 786 42,675 
SME dkbd000 vccdsncewnecs seu 75,098 78,646 
NS coins sae waned eae Ouse 1,423 1,255 
SN OEE 6 bs 5:6 <p. ea bs 6 A Oe 48,577 44,705 
SS Gera rier. 1,206 8,638 
SE tee 5,092 4,883 
ere 16,550 12,318 
SE GOON 2... scccssccceee 852 24,894 
DE aL asas ine cuss cake eouanwe 8,835 5,342 
Total ; . .286,926 266,078 
EXPORTS. 
Peanut . 53,273 40,333 
PE ons nn Paes eke e on hier eae 37,941 47,810 
ROD SuGs pes oceks ss seacne 86,695 2,504 








Sunflower seeds ................ 838 7,04 
Cocoanut .... Tate are 
rrr tee ae 
Ee rrr 302 34,699 
Palm kernel nip ! Sos re 
EE oa. das vascvr aes beeniens wu ews 
Other 1,345 

Total 218,938 212,389 


COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed products for 
the 12 months ended July 31, 1929, 
according to the U. S. Census Bureau, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 


1929. 1928. 
ee Se 20,627,975 48,412,678 
Oil, refined, Ibs........... 8,428,951 10,374,082 
Cake and meal, tons...... 298,233 309,164 
Linters, running bales.... 186,211 193,232 


+ 
HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, Sept. 18, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 37s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 34s 6d. 

How is cottonseed oil bleached? Ask 


“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the industry. 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 

Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for twelve months ended August 31, 
1929, compared to a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, 





AND ON HAND (Tons). 


Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 
State. Aug. 1 to Aug. 31. Aug. 1 to Aug. 31. Au 4 

1929. 92 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
United States ........... 239,538 175,643 121,769 74.116 159,109 123,499 
| Pree 14,100 698 fo ore 7,479 806 
Georgia 26,475 2,996 14,8938 771 12,179 2,699 
Louisiana 22,804 2,960 18,177 1,052 14,695 2,025 
Mississippi 22,505 1,045 10,862 8,881 18,799 1,168 
| Ee ou new e owe 546 0 149,417 166,400 72,118 65,559 97,1538 114,035 
All other .......... aiiae 4,237 1,549 2.912 2,853 8,804 2,771 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 41,340 tons and 21,972 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 2,847 
tons and 569 tons reshipped for 1929 and 1928, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand Produced Ang. 1 Shipped out On hand 

Aug. 1. to Aug. 31. Aug. 1 to Aug. 31. Aug. 31 
Crude oil . . . 1929-30 *19,094,374 35,453,136 25,400,802 *29,232,190 
(pounds) 1928-29 20,350,682 20,913,907 23,418,819 15,260,818 
Refined oll ......... 1929-30 +338,319,698 a Ok +234,921,927 
(pounds) errr ts 1928-29 335,993,223 21,011,583 , eae 234,484,970 
Cake and meal. 1929-3 80,914 56,311 85,498 51,727 
tons 1928-29 32,648 35,101 49,034 18,715 
ee 1929-30 65,434 32,310 39,693 58,051 
(tons 1928-29 29,291 20,372 22,650 27,013 
EE Sacsaceiosnin< 1929-30 74,640 26,369 45,652 65,357 
(Running bales) 1928-29 i 14,080 16,955 41,069 
Hull . sasenees 1929-30 1,848 2,751 3,008 1,596 
(500-Ib. bales) . +» «1928-29 2,775 cone 794 1,981 
Grabbots, motes, etc.............1929-30 8,820 1,017 8,277 6,560 
(500-Ib. bales) ....... . -1928-29 1,903 1,441 1,170 


*Includes 3,967,860 ond 4, 104, 492 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 


4,186,570 and 4,135,420 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 


1929, respectively. 


tIncludes 5,506,926 and 4,749,955 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, 


1, 1929, and August 31 


and warehousemen at 


places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 9,727,216 and 7,949,402 pounds in 


transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., 


1929, respectively. 


**Produced from 26,719,346 pounds of crude oil 


August 1, 1929, and August 31 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Quiet—Prices Steady—Senti- 
ment Mixed—Cash Trade Fair—Gov- 
ernment Report Favorable—Cotton 
Picking Ginning Interrupted—Lard 
Heavy. 

A rather moderate trade and narrow 
price movements featured cotton oil on 
the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week. Commission house opera- 
tions, as well as professional trading, 
was more or less mixed and featureless, 
with a disposition in evidence to go slow 
pending developments. Mill buying of 
futures was extremely quiet, as there 
was little or no pressure of crude oil 
on the market. 

Refiners’ brokers were moderate buy- 
ers of October, but were on the selling 
side of the later positions. This was 
looked upon partly as transferring of 
hedges to the later months. The ring 
crowd were first on one side then on the 
other but on the whole were keeping 
close to shore although inclined to lean 
to the bear side. 

There was little or nothing in the 
news that created much enthusiasm in 
the market. The August consumption 
was somewhat above expectations, but 
was offset by larger seed arrivals at 
the mills than at the same time last 
year. The weather in the South was 
such as to cut little figure, although 
it was reported that rains had delayed 
picking and ginning somewhat. 

The lard market after showing per- 
sistent weakness recovered moderately. 
There was a better tone in hogs and 
some let-up in the hog run. _ These, 
together with a decrease in the Chicago 
lard stocks of 5,808,978 Ibs., the first 
half of the month, which placed the 
stock at 91,421,493 lbs., compared with 
90,871,255 lbs. the same time last year. 


Crude Markets Steady. 


Both oil and lard appeared to meet 
increased offerings on the swells, and 
it was noticeable in oil that buying 
power did not readily follow the rallies. 
However, some of the leading commis- 
sion houses were advising purchases on 
a scale down, while others looked upon 
the situation as without anything of 
a particularly constructive nature at the 
moment and therefore, felt that it 
would be difficult to maintain the pres- 
ent levels. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The crude markets ruled very steady 
in practically all directions on a basis 
of 7% @7%c. It was evident that the 
anticipated increase in mill pressure this 
week failed to materialize. However, 
the market is confronted with the ques- 
tion of an increased movement of seed 
and crude in the near future, and the 
speculative element, as a result, is in- 
clined to go slow in order to obtain 
some idea as to what prices seed and 
crude will bring when they begin to 
move in volume. 

There are many features in the mar- 
ket that have been rehashed over and 
over, but which have gone stale as mar- 
ket factors. Some improvement in cash 
interest was reported during the week, 
but the demand appeared to be mainly 
for nearby requirements. The store 





SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 19, 1929.— 
The: market has been comparatively 
steady, especially for distant months, 
pending crop developments, but with 
few commitments. Mills generally are 
selling crude for nearby shipment only 
at 75c bid, 7%c asked, with a few sales 
daily at 75sc against 7%c earlier in the 
week. Prime bleachable loose for im- 
mediate shipment in good demand at 
814c New Orleans. Futures dull in ab- 
sence of hedge selling. As additional 
mills start up for season, increased of- 
ferings are expected, with lower prices 
unless crop news proves unfavorable. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 19, 1929.— 
Crude oil very dull; 75c bid Valley; 
forty-one per cent meal, $40.50; Mem- 
phis; loose cottonseed hulls, $5.00@ 
6.00. Weather cool and clear. 

Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Sept. 19, 1929.—Prime 
cotton seed, $34.00; prime crude oil, 
75sc; forty-three per cent cake and 
meal, $42.00; hulls, $10.00; mill run 
linters, 3% @4c. 


stocks at New York on September 15 
totaled 6,996 bbls. 
Market in a Rut. 

Reports indicate that the movement 
of oil into consuming channels against 
old orders is still at a good pace, but 
the fact that there is little or no indi- 
cation in sight of any shortage of oil 
supplies served to keep down interest 
in the consumption from month to 
month. On the whole the market ap- 
pears to have fallen into a rut where 
it will take increased new crop trad- 
ing to stimulate interest or a return 
of unfavorable cotton crop conditions. 

Cooler temperatures in the grain sec- 
tions attracted quite a little attention 
at times, bringing before the trade the 
realization of a possible frost scare in 
the South. An early frost might do 
considerable damage, but the tempera- 
tures at no time were sufficiently low 
to create much apprehension. 

The open interest in the nearby po- 
sitions is believed to be moderate in 
size. As a result there appears to be 
little or nothing in that direction to 
bring about any undue price develop- 
ments, and it would not be surprising 
were the market to move over narrow 
limits, pending increased hedge pres- 
sure or a decided improvement in spec- 
ulative buying power. There are some 
in the trade who believe that it will 
be another month or so before hedges 
will come on the market in volume, 
while there are others who contend that 
it is bound to make its appearance 
sooner or later and that increased buy- 
ing power is necessary to absorb this 
prospective selling pressure. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans 
actions: 

Friday, September 13, 1929. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


SHOU. fas ec ne) Soenacee WE oe 
BOGS Sora ae dtace Sinroies 925 a 970 
GN ok hex fcc PN Gober meee 940 a 942 
TN ak fa ia oe tala ate. rears 940 a 950 
Wetec. es 1200 950 950 950 a 953 
Ue cit 600 957 955 957 a.... 
DON ik accis: BO ee eae 960 a 975 
Mar. .... 600 972 969 972 a 973 
eS it SO inca, Ne waters ea 975 a 985 


pr. 
Total sales, including switches, 2,400 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7% @7%e. 











ASPEGREN & CO., Inc. 


450 Produce Exchange Bldg. 


New York City, N. Y. 
BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHAN E FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 











———_—___—— 





oe ee 


38 


FOUR | 


DELIVERY POINTS 


Established for the New Or- 
leans Refined Cotton Seed 

















Oil Contract, viz.: 

NEW ORLEANS, at Basis. 

Dallas, Tex. at 35 points off 
basis. 

Houston, Tex. at 35 points 
off basis. 

Memphis, Tenn. at 5 points 
on basis. 

Goes into effect with 


March contracts and there- 
after. 

In transit oil may be or- 
dered shipped to certain des- 
tinations at fixed freight dif- 
ferentials. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Trade Extension Committee 


oe 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


—— i 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS | 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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Saturday, September 14, 1929. 


Spot oe ES 
Sept a eee 
| See 800 988 937 9388 a.... 
oe beet sooet sacs UR SOEs 
ERO csbe 900 948 946 948 a.... 
eee 700 952 950 952 a 955 
Feb. esiiesce sana ae em: ONO 
Mar 800 969 966 969 a 

Sa sees 970 a “985 


Total sales, including switches, 3,200 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7% @7%c. 


Monday, September 16, 1929. 


Spot . 900 a 

Sept. .... pias. Wik atl oastie 920 a “950 
iS ee 400 936 935 986 a 

Oe seas Sate vee cess 985 a 945 
Bs aise 1600 950 941 942 a 945 
ee 500 952 949 948 a 952 
SO, cus «<. eekaubens eee 950 a 965 
Mar. . 2400 970 964 966 a 

RS: 665 cea pas aine 970 a 982 


Total sales, including : switches, 4,900 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c bid. 


Tuesday, September 17, 1929. 
Spot 925 a. 
Mee, S05 Swe. 525s Gee ee 950 
Oct 1900 942 940 987 a 940 
Nov. ..... ee ates Sac ee DET 
Lee 700 950 947 947 a.... 
Jan. 200 954 954 952 a 953 
ee mre.) ee YY 
Mar .. 4800 973 970 = a 970 
ee ‘ 972 a 985 


Total sales, including | sw withen, 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 75éc bid. 


Wednesday, September 18, 1929. 


7,100 


eee S2p a .... 
_ _ SIRS kee Re 
Oct. ..... 200 940 940 9386 a 940 
MOC 355s sabe oes! ods ee 
Dec. ..... 400 948 947 947 4a.... 
Jan. ..... 2200 957 954 958 a 955 
. > Lane osha eas. ee en 
Mar. . 1000 9783 970 971a. 

ae 975 a 985 


Total sales, i including owitches. 8,800 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c sales. 


Thursday, September 19, 1929. 














SS ee O00' a... 
Gs «3 s.5- 5S aL inia ne) SEEDER o.6ta 
J ee 942 942 988 a 942 
J a ince ses Om wae 
BINS, os wiavicre 947 947 947 a.... 
ee 954 954 958 a 954 
SSS been cea Tee eee 
Mar. 971 970 969 a 971 
ae sess +05) SBR” Bee 
See page 40 for later markets. 
COCOANUT OIL—The market was 


rather quiet the past week. Buyers, 
evidently, were not inclined to follow 
the advance of the previous week, but 
values were maintained owing to firm- 
ness in copra and the better feeling in 
competitive quarters. At New York, 
tanks were quoted at 6%@7%c, while 
Pacific coast tanks were quoted at 6% 
@6%c depending upon position. 

CORN OIL—The market was mod- 
erately active, but the tone was firm. 
Prices were quoted at 8%c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The position in 
this market was more or less nominal, 
reports indicating that available sup- 
plies have been cleaned up. At New 
York, barrels were quoted at 12c; tanks, 
llc; Pacific coast tanks, 10c. 

PALM OIL—Consumers’ interest in 
this market was rather quiet, but the 
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undertone was firmer as a result of 
the strength abroad, the upturn in tal- 
low and the lack of pressure of offer- 
ings. At New York, the market was 
more or less nominal. Spot Lagos was 
quoted at 7%c; shipment Lagos, 7%c; 
spot Nigre, 74%@7%c; shipment Nigre, 
7%e. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—While busi 
ness was quiet there was some talk of 
a little better inquiry and the market 
ruled steady. New York tanks were 
quoted at 75:@7%c and packages at 
8%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—With demand 
rather slow, the market continued in a 
barely steady position. Spot foots New 
York were quoted at 8%@8%c; ship- 
ment foots, 85 @8%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Offerings were 
light and the market firmer. November 
December shipment was quoted at 8c 
New York. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

SESAME OIlL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil 
mand at New York was quiet, 
prices were steadily held at %c 
October. The store stocks at New 
on September 15 totaled 6,996 
Crude oil was quoted at 7% @7%¢c. 

See ats 

NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 17, 1929.— 
The issuance of the consumption re- 
port, amounting to 319,433 barrels, was 
the cause of a short-lived flurry. Lard 
is steadier, but inclined to be weak, and 
cotton speculators are not confident that 
they can hold their ground as the cot- 
ton statistical position has more possi- 
bilities than the cottonseed oil. Traders 
are neglecting the latter. 

Switches from October to December 
are being made at 20 points, to January 
at 28 points and to March at 45 points. 
The September position is not yet fully 
liquidated and each side is waiting for 
the other to move first. 

September 24 is last notice day 
September contracts and September 
is first notice day for October contracts. 
Transfers will probably continue at just 
about present differences. 

So little oil from the new crush has 
been received that it is difficult to ex- 
press an opinion about quality, but com- 
plaints have been negligible and most 
of the oil has been of the grade usually 
encountered in early receipts. 

The continued rains are certainly not 
going to help the quality of oil to be 
crushed. And, if it turns out that the 
proportion of soap stock is greater than 
normal, the supply of good quality of 
cottonseed oil would be reduced. This 
should make traders anticipate a spring 
demand for New Orleans cottonseed 
oil. Futures contracts due to the good 
quality which only can be delivered 
thereon. 

It seems the general belief among 
the cotton trade is that the crop of cot 
ton is just about in line with the last 
official estimate and with a total sup- 
ply of 19,000,000 bales in sight, and a 
recognition that about 4,000,000 bales 
is the irreducible minimum possible 
carry-over, the consumption of cotton 
will be limited to 15,000,000 bales this 
season against 16,309,000 bales the past 
season. Certainly, there is possibility 
of an advance in cotton values. 
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Farmers Favorable to Modification 
of Packers Consent Decree 


The views of more than 150 farm 
organizations or groups as to the de- 
sirability of modification of the pack- 
ers consent decree were presented to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
either orally or in writing, in response 
to the invitation sent to some 300 ag- 
ricultural organizations for an expres- 
sion of opinion as to modification. 

The views and expressions of these 
agricultural organizations have been 
submitted both in person and in writ- 
ing to a committee appointed to deter- 
mine the farmers’ attitude. 

According to figures made available 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 18 witnesses representing 
32 farm organizations appeared at the 
five-day hearing which ended on Sep- 
tember 7. All of these witnesses tes- 
tified either for a complete vacation of 
the decree or for its modification. 

Approximately 145 written  state- 
ments or briefs have been filed with 


the committee, according to the figures 
made public, 12 of which were filed by 
nonagricultural groups. 

One hundred thirteen statements 
favoring vacation or modification of the 
decree have been filed by farm groups. 
Twelve statements of agricultural or- 
ganizations were filed opposing any 
modification whatsoever. 

Eight organizations submitted writ- 
ten statements indicating a neutral 
position on the subject. Of the 12 
statements from nonagricultural groups, 
11 favor a modification, while 1 is op- 
posed to any change in the decree. 

The record of the hearing before the 
department has been closed, the last 
day for filing briefs having been Sep- 
tember 16. The position and views of 
the farm organizations will be trans- 
mitted to the Department of Justice 
for its guidance in any action to be 
taken relative to the stand of the gov- 
ernment on the petitions of the packers. 








STERILIZING WITH POWER SPRAY. 
(Continued from page 27.) 
device has been placed in use in the 
Chicago plant of Armour and Com- 

pany. 

Essentially the machine consists of a 
heavily-constructed hand truck, on 
which are mounted a compressor and 
an air storage tank in a hardwood box, 
and a paraffined, white oak barrel of 
31% gal. capacity, in which the sodium 
hypochlorite solution is contained. All 
of the fittings which come in contact 
with the solution are of brass. 

The compressor is operated by a %4- 
horsepower motor, the power for which 
is taken from the lighting circuit, 
through 100 ft. of cord carried on a reel 
in the box. 

The compressor governor is set to 
maintain a pressure of 30 lbs. in the 
air storage tank. This pressure, it has 
been determined, gives the correct air 
volume and velocity to obtain a spray 
of the greatest covering capacity with 
the least expenditure of sodium hypo- 
chlorite. A special nozzle is used to 
obtain the kind of spray desired. 

In operation this spraying unit is 
hauled by hand to the location where it 
is to be used, the electrical connection 
made and the compressor started. When 
the air pressure has built up to the 
working pressure, the spray is ready to 
be operated. 

Comparative Cost of Handling. 


This company finds this .uethod of 
applying sodium hypochlorite both eco- 
nomical and efficient. Formerly, with 
hand pumps two workmen were re 


quired—one to operate the pump and 
the other to handle the spray. With 
this power-operated spray one man can 
do the work in about half. the time 
formerly required. And because a 
finer spray is obtained, the coverage is 
more thorough and better results ob- 
tained with the use of a smaller quan- 
ity of hypochlorite. 

The apparatus occupies a floor space 
4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 8 in., and has an 
over-all height of 4 ft. 6% in. It can 
be transported easily from department 
to department by one man. 

a oo 

MOTOR TRUCK METHODS. 

(Continued from page 24.) 
lieve that keeping fully aware of all 
mechanical developments is necessary 
and profitable to traffic departments— 
are with the relay-tractors with trail- 
ers. We are trying them out, and with 
considerable expectations. But I can- 
not give you any results or conclusions 
just yet. 

“Scearcely too much stress can be laid 
upon the modernization of equipment, 
or upon the value of appearances. 

“You will see that our trucks are 
good advertising for us wherever they 
are seen in the streets or on the roads. 
We keep them clean and bright. 

“We don’t think that saving paint is 
good economy. A handsome, modern- 
looking, shining truck tells the world 
that its owner is up and coming. Nine 
times out of ten the goods inside the 


truck for delivery will be in the same 
class of excellence—or otherwise—as 
the truck itself. The world is likely to 
think so, anyhow. An attractive truck 
is hang-up advertising.” 











Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in-This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 











U. S. CHAIN STORE INQUIRY. 

In connection with its chain store in- 
quiry the Federal Trade Commission 
plans to undertake field work on a large 
seale in the near future in connection 
with the study of retail prices and mar- 
gins. The inquiry is being made as 
the result of a congressional resolution 
directing inquiry into chain store prac- 
tices and a comparison of chain store 
methods and those of other types of 
distributors. The Commission reports 
that a vast amount of work is being 
required to obtain an adequate response 
to schedules sent out. 

het 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

Since January 1, 1929, the Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co. has acquired 240 
stores. The latest acquisition consists 
of 27 stores, bought for cash. Fourteen 
of these stores were purchased from 
the Patterson Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Harrisburg, Ill., and 13 of the Piggly- 
Wiggly-Roanoke Co., Roanoke, Va. 

The Economy Grocery Stores Corpo- 
ration are offering 20,000 shares of 
additional stock at $30 a share on the 
basis of one new share for each -five 
held to stockholders of record of Oct. 3. 
The stock will be issued Oct.. 24, 

Net earnings for the fiscal year 
ended June 30th for the National Bak- 
ing Company were $316,488, or $1.31 a 
share on 159,291 common shares, com- 
pared with $152,122 or 28c a share, in 
the preceding fiscal year. Current 
assets on June 30 were $1,317,155 and 
current liabilities were $190,685 or a 
ratio of 6.8 to 1. 

A net profit of $479,075 is reported 
by the H. C. Bohack Company for the 
seven months ended August 31, 1929, 
compared with $164,426 in the same 
period of 1928. 

Nathan Strauss, Incorporated, re- 
ported gross sales for August amount- 
ing to $601,385 compared with $465,953 
for the same period in 1928, or an in- 
crease of 29 per cent. 

. te 
LIVESTOCK AT 66 MARKETS. 

Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 66 leading markets during August, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 

CATTLE, 


Total 
Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
Total . «+ «1,152,174 624,540 525,310 
Ang. average, 5 years, 
1924-1928 .........1,450,597 766,858 635,241 
CALVES 
Total .. on 462,381 313,400 158,246 
Aug. average, 5 years, 
1924-1928 ........ 568,271 389,489 185,374 
HOGS. 
eS 2,925,837 1,810,093 1,119,795 


Aug. average, 5 years, 
1924-1928 .........2,822,847 1,704,896 1,120,212 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


bo OCC One re 2,538,575 1,154,408 1,384,234 
Aug. average, 5 years, 
1994.1998 -2,188,791 1.953.419 1,107,875 








FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were quiet and steady 
the latter part of the week. Opera- 
tions were featureless and pressure 
lighter on account of a stronger hog 
market. Speculative buying light. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is quiet and steady and 
awaiting developments. Cash trade is 
moderate and hedge pressure lacking. 
Sentiment is mixed. Southeast crude, 
7%c Valley; Texas, 7%c bid, 7%c 
asked. Trade is watching possible 
tropical storm. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: Sept., $9.40@ 
9.60; Oct., $9.42@9.47; Nov., $9.47@ 
9.55; Dec., $9.53@9.55; Jan., $9.59@ 
9.62; Feb., $9.65@9.76; March, $9.75@ 
9.78; April, $9.77@9.90. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 8%c Nom. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 11c. 
anisiieb 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, Sept. 20, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $12.25@12.35; middle 
western, $12.15@12.25; refined conti- 
nent, 12%c; South American, 13%c; 
Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, 11c. 
~—~fe ions 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, Sept. 19, 1929.—General 
provision market continues dull. De- 
mand very poor for lard, hams, picnics, 
and square shoulders. 


Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 100s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, exhausted; hams, 


long cut, 105s; picnics, 76s; short backs, 
93s; bellies, clear, 82s; Canadian, 100s; 
Cumberland, 82s; spot lard, 62s 3d. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Sept. 19, 1929: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 lbs. up) : 
et ca uetawy eves $22.50@23.50 $21.50@23.00  $24.00@25.50 $24.00@25.00 
Ea eae 21.00@22.50 19.50@ 21.50 21.00@24.50 21.50@23.00 
STEERS (550-700 Lbs.) : 
Acbbhsnen . . 23.00@ 24.00 24.00@25.00 24.00@25.50 
Sood” eupeehaseeee® 21 50@23 00 21.00@24.50 20.00@ 23.00 
STEE 500 lbs. up): 
reaium eeebass ms Siota 16.50@20.50 17.00@19.50 15.50@21.00 16.00@19.50 
Common .......... 14.50@16.50 15.50@17.00 14.00@15.50 14.00@16.00 
STEBRS (1): 
Yearling (800-550 lbs.) : 
BED soscccvecnccesece 24.00 -00 24.50@26.00 ~~ ......... 
i a1 00g ee a 00g 28 ee hehe 
19.00 ae 0CtiéWewaww's Seetehes .  (seeaeSes 
16.00@18.00 15.50@16.50 16.00@18.00 17.00@17.50 
14.00@16.00 14.50@15.50 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
13.00@14.00 13.50@14.50 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.50 
OP ee ere 24.00@26.00 27.00@29.00 25.00@26.00) 
Cecccccccccccccccscess 24,00@25.00 22.00@24.00 24.00@27.00 24.00@25.00 
ee eccccvcsccccccssccce 22000@24.00 19.00@22.00 21.00@24.00 21.00@23.00 
Cocccccrescccccccceressseces BO00@22.00 17.00@19.00 18.00@21.00 Es... ns aoe 
suakeabess | | eesesienns 20.00@23.00 peaeeese ss 
17.00@19.00 16.00@17.00 17.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00 14.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 
14.00@15.00 12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00  13.00@15.00 





eee ee ns 


Ibs 


Includes heifer yearlings 450 
Chicago 


qi) 
at New York and 





ESGSEREERY Sev eba hands vsmnete 25.00@26.00 24. 
24.00@25.00 23.00@24.00 23 








(8) Incindes sides at Roston and Philadelphia 


00@25.00 25.00@27.00 25.00@ 
-00@25.00 oon ou 
21.00@22.00 22.00@24.00 
00@ 


19.00@21.00 18. 21.00 
25.00@27.00 25.00@26.00 
23. 24.00@25.00 
21.00@22.00 22.00@24.00 
19.00@21.00 —18.00@21.00 
24.00@26.00 24.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 22.00@24.00 
wees tres 12.00@13.00 
9:00@11.00 10.00@11.00 
8.00@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 
27.00@30.00 27.00@30.00 
26.00@29.00 26.00@29.00 
24.00@26.00 24.00@26.00 
20.00@22.00 19.00@22.00 
18.00@21.00 18.00@20.00 
22.00@24.00 21.00@24.00 
down at Chicago and New York. (2) Includes ‘‘skine on”’ 
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HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange on Septem 
ber 16, 1929, fixed the following price 
differentials between the basis grade 
and the premium and discount grades 
of hides which may be delivered against 
exchange contracts. These differentials 
are effective September 17, to prevail 
until further notice. 

The following differentials are based 
on hides taken off in the United States 
and Canada in the non-discount months 
of July, August, and September, and on 
hides taken off in the Argentine in the 
non-discount months of December, 
January, and February. 

The differentials on frigorifico hides 
are based on delivery ex dock including 
freight, insurance, weighing, bundling, 
taring, and financing. 

FRIGORIFICO. 


Cents per Ib. 
Steers, 2.75 Premium. 
Light Steers, 1.05 Premium. 
Cows, 1.45 Premium. 
Ex. Light Cows & Steers, 1.85 Premium. 
PACKER. 
Heavy Native Steers, 2.00 Premium. 
Ex. Light Native Steers, No differential. 
Heavy Native Cows, 1.50 Premium. 
Light Native Cows, Basis. 
Heavy Butt Branded 
Steers, 
Heavy Colorado Steers, 
Heavy Texas Steers, 1.50 Premium. 
Light Texas Steers, No differential. 
Ex. Light Texas Steers, 1.00 Discount. 
Branded Cows, 1.00 Discount. 
PACKER TYPE. 

Branded Cows & Steers, 1.00 Discount 
Native Cows & Steers, No differential 
oe 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 

Imports of cattle hides at New York 
and Boston for week ended September 
14, 1929, with comparisons, as reported 
by the New York Hide Exchange: 


1.50 Premium. 
.50 Premium. 





Week ended: New York. Boston 
ee SSS 36,688 34,683 
Sept. 7, : 3 6,524 
Aug. 31, 6,636 
Aug. 24, 4,138 
Sept. 15, 6,166 
Sept. 8 1,370 
Year to: 

Sept. 14, 1020............1,293,100 282,427 

| oe: ee Fe) 980,101 

ao 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 
Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Sept. 20, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 116,310 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 23,148 quarters. 
Exports of the previous week were as 
follows: To England, 102,449 quarters; 
to the Continent, 16,027 quarters. 
fe 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City, 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 18, 1929, totaled 21, 
336,295 lbs.; tallow, none: greases, 
935,000 Ibs.; stearine, none. 
Re ae 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended Sept. 14, 1929, amounted to 
5,424 metric tons, compared with 4,933 
metric tons the same week of 1928. 

—-— 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


CHICAGO. 

PACKER HIDES—Big packer hides 
were steady the latter part of the week 
following rather liberal sales. The 
market seems to be well sold up, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a few native 
hides particularly in the lighter weights. 
Inquiry is brisk and demand is good 
on all selections. 

During the middle of the week trade 
was active and prices steady on the 
various selections. Spready steers are 
quoted nominally at 21lc. On _ sales 
heavy native steers are priced at 19'%c; 
heavy Texas steers, 19c; heavy butt 
branded steers, 19¢; heavy Colorado 
steers, 18c; ex. light Texas steers, 
l74ec. With the exception of ex. light 
Texas steers, which are up %c, these 
prices are steady with last week. Dur- 
ing the early part of the week heavy 
native steers moved at 19c and ex. light 
Texas steers at 17%éc. 

Up to Thursday evening in excess of 
100,000 hides were moved, it is believed, 
there being several transactions the 
details of which were not made public. 

Heavy native and light native cows 
are about steady with last week. Dur- 
ing the week one large packer moved 
about 7,000 hides in which light and 
branded cows were included at 17%c 
tor the former and 16%c for the latter, 
August forward delivery. Later another 
packer moved 17,000 hides, including 
branded cows at 16%c. Heavy native 
cows are priced nominally at 19c, steady 
with last week. No sales of this selec- 
tion were reported. 

Native bulls sold last at 12%@138c, 
but some killers believe they are worth 
%c more and are holding for this 
higher price. Branded bulls are quoted 
nominally at 114%@12c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—On the 
whole there has been a good demand all 
week for small packer hides, the re- 
maining stocks unsold being held at 18c 
for all-weights native steers and cows. 
Buyers are bidding 17%c¢ which has 
been declined in a number of cases. 

One Chicago killer sold September 
takeoff, totaling 5,500 all-weight native 
steers and cows and branded stocks at 
174%c and 16%c. Others are holding for 
17%c and 18c for all-weights native 
steers and cows. 

There was some activity the latter 
part of last week at the three principal 
western coast points, steers moving at 
16%2c and cows at 15%c and 15c. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Little activity 
is reported in hide trimmings and the 
market is unchanged from last week. 
Big packer trimmings are salable at 
$36.00 per ton, Chicago basis; small 
packer trimmings around $33.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hides 
are firm and steady with last week. 
Some buyers are offering 14c selected, 
delivered for all-weights, while others 
are not inclined to pay 13%c for heavy 
steers. 

Extremes are unchanged at 16@ 
1642c, with the outside price paid here 
and there for choice lots. 

Bulls are slow around 9%@l0c se- 
lected, while branded all-weights are 
priced around 1114@12c. 

Buffs have moved at 14c, and some 


holders are inclined to try for 14%ec. 
CALFSKINS—The packer calfskin 
market is firm with 24c last paid for 
round lots. First-salted moved during 
the week at 21%c for 8/10 and 22%c 
for 10/15. Resalted skins are steady 
at around 17@18c according to quality. 
KIPSKINS — Packer kipskins are 
priced at 23c, last reported paid. First- 
salted Chicago city kipskins are valued 
at 20%e, last paid. Resalted kips range 
from 17@18 selected. 
HORSEHIDES—tThere is little doing 
in this market. Straight renderers are 
priced at $5.50@6.00, asked according 
to quality; mixed lots, $4.75@5.25. 
SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts are mov- 
ing at 20@21c lb. No. 1 shearlings 
are priced at $1.17%2, steady with last 


sales. Both descriptions are moving 
slowly. 
PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 


nominally 64%@7c. Gelatine stocks last 
sold at 5%c for fresh frozen; green 
salted 5e asked. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—AIll local Septem 
ber hides sold this week. One packer sold 
native steers this week at 1944c; butt 
branded, 19c; Colorados, 18c, August 
forward delivery and the market is 
quoted at these prices. Details as to 
quantities are withheld. Further sales 
of about 22,000 hides were made at the 
same prices. Four packers, it is said, 
participated in this latter movement. 

Previously one large packer had 
moved 1,000 butt branded steers at 19c. 
The last sale of branded cows in this 
market was at 16%c. 

CALFSKINS—The calfskin market 
is very strong. One car of veal kips 
sold at $3.50, steady, and one car of 
heavy kips sold at $6.00. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, Sept. 14, 1929.—Close: 
Sept. 17.00 n; Oct. 17.50 n; Nov. 
18.00 n; Dec. 18.41@18.50; Jan. 18.51@ 
18.60; Feb. 18.60 n; Mar. 18.70 n; Apr. 
18.85 n; May 19.01@19.10; June 
19.00 n; July 19.00 n; Aug. 19.00 n. 
Sales 2 lots. 

Monday, Sept. 16.—Close: Sept. 
17.00; Oct. 17.50; Nov. 18.00; Dec. 
18.45@18.49; Jan. 18.58@18.61; Feb. 
18.60; Mar. 18.75; Apr. 18.95; May 
19.05; June 19.05; July 19.05; Aug. 
19.10. Sales 4 lots. 

Tuesday, Sept. 17.—Close: Sept. 
17.00; Oct. 17.40; Nov. 17.75@18.00; Dec. 
18.34@18.38; Jan. 18.40@18.50; Feb. 
18.50; Mar. 18.50; Apr. 18.75; May 
18.90@19.00; June 18.95; July 19.00; 
Aug. 19.00. Sales 18 lots. 

Wednesday, Sept. 18.—Close: Sept. 
16.75; Oct. 17.25@17.75; Nov. 17.50@ 
17.80; Dec. 18.15@18.20; Jan. 18.25@ 
18.35; Feb. 18.25; Mar. 18.40; Apr. 
18.50; May 18.75@18.85; June 18.80; 
July 18.80; Aug. 18.80. Sales 25 lots. 

Thursday, Sept. 19.—Close: Oct. 
17.00; Nov. 17.25@17.50; Dec. 17.90; 
Jan. 17.95; Feb. 18.00; Mar. 18.20; Apr. 
18.40; May 18.65; June 18.70; July 18.75; 
Aug. 18.75. Sales 28 lots. 

Friday, September 20, 1929.—Oct. 
16.75; Nov. 17.25; Dec. 17.70@17.80; 
Jan, 17.81@17.90; Feb. 17.90; March 
18.10; April 18.30; May 18.47@18.55; 
— 18.50; July 18.55; Aug. 18.60. Sales 
26 lots. 
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CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended September 14, 1929, were 
8,968,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,874,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,124,000 lbs.; 
January 1 to September 14 this year, 
142,077,000 lbs.; same period last year, 
147,284,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended September 14, 1929, 
were 38,451,000 lbs.; previous week, 
2,953,000 lbs.; same week last year, 
3,514,000 Ibs.; January 1 to September 
14 this year, 153,098,000 lbs.; same 
period last year, 159,709,000 Ibs. 

<p ——- 


HIDE EXCHANGE ELECTION. 


Milton R. Katzenberg was re-elected 
president of the New York Hide Ex- 
change at the annual election held Sep- 
tember 17. Other officers were also re- 
elected as follows: Armand Schmoll, Jr., 
first vice president; John C. Andresen, 
second vice president; Floyd Y. Keeler, 
treasurer. 

Members of the Board of Governors 
were elected as follows: George 
Bernheim, L. F. Clarendon, Claude 
Douthit, Willard Helburn, Francis R. 
Henderson, E. F. Keirnan, Jerome 
Lewine, E. L. McKendrew, Fraser M. 
Moffat, Spencer K. Mulford, Jr., and 
David G. Ong. 

“The Hide Exchange has become 
firmly established as a dominating fac- 
tor in the hide and leather industry” 
said Mr. Katzenberg, “and the outlook 
for the current fiscal year, just start- 
ing, is most favorable.” 

- 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotation on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended September 20, 1929, 
with comparisons, are reported as fol- 


lows: 
PACKER HIDBS. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 

Sept. 19, 1929. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat, strs. @21n 2in 26 26% 
Hvy. nat, strs. 19% 19% 24b @24%ax 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 19 @19 23 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

BEES. ecesee @19 2 
Hvy. Col. strs. @18 @18 22 
Ex-light Tex. 

Ct Sree @1i% @1T\ @21% 

Brnd’d cows. ab, @16% @21% 
Hvy. nat. cows @19 @i19 @24 
Lt. nat. cows @17% @17% 22% 
Nat. bulls....124%@13 124%@18 16 16% 
Brnd’d bulls.1l @11% 11 @11% 15 @15% 
Calfskins ...24 @24% @2Ay%, 
Kips, nat.... @23 @22% 27% @27% 
Kips, ov-wt.. @20% @20\%, @26% 
Kips, brnd’d. @18% @1s% @25 
Slunks, reg.. @1.40n @1.40n 1.70@1.75 
Slunks, hrls. @40n @4on 60@65n 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 


le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @17% 17%@1™%&,; ......... : 
Branded ..... @16% 16%@16% ........... 
Nat. bulls... @12% ere 
Brnd'd bulls . @11. GTR cv cccccsces 
Calfskins ... @24% @2A% @27%ax 
i glee ee aS @20% @20% @25% 
Slunks, reg... @1.40 @1.40 @1.60 
Slunks, hris..30 @40n su = @40n nO @55 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. strs....184@14 12 @12% @li%n 
Hvy. cows ..12 @12% 12 @12% @17\%n 
Buffs ... .18%@14 134%@14 184%@19 
Extremes 16 16% 16 @16% 21 @21% 
Bulls... . 94 @10 9 g 9% 18 13% 
Calfskins 18 @18%n 18 1844n 22 22% 
Sarre 17 17% 21%@22 
Light calf...1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.50@1.60 
Deacons .....1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.50@1.60 
Slunks, reg. .50 60n 50 60n 75 90 
Slunks, hris.. 10n 10n 25 30 
Horsehides ..4.75@6.00 4.75@6.00n 6.00@7.50 
Hogskins 65 70 65 70 75 @85 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs @2.25 cwt. @2.25 cwt. 
Sml, pkr 

lambs . @2.15 cwt. 2.15 cwt. .... 


Pkr. shearigs @1.17% 1.17% pa 
Dry pelts 20 @21 20 21 26 28 
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Live Stock Markets 


_ CHICAGO 


{Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Sept. 19, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Strictly good and choice steers, 
$1.00@1.50 lower; some lower grade 
killer steers, 25@50c off; kinds suitable 
for replacement purposes, about steady, 
fairly active country demand having 
supported lower grade killing steers; 
long yearlings, including weighty 
butcher heifers, 50c@$1.00 lower, but 
yearlings scaling 750 lbs. downward 
very.scarce and not much changed; low 
cutter and cutter cows, strong to 25c 
higher; fat cows, unevenly 25@50c low- 
er; bulls and vealers, fully steady, both 
classes continuing acutely scarce; ex- 
treme top fed steers for week, $17.00 
paid for prime offerings; this price no 
criterion of the general market, as 
choice steers were selling at $15.00@ 
16.00 at close, relatively little passing 
$15.50. Bulk fed steers closed $12.75@ 
15.00; best yearlings, $16.25; best light 
heifers, $14.75, bulk little heifer and 
mixed yearlings, $12.75@14.00; and 
most grass fat cows, $7.00@9.00, with 
heavy northwestern grassers up to 
$10.00. Weighty grass heifers sold up 
to. $12.00; most sausage bulls with 
weight closed at $9.00 to $9.25; veal- 
ers finished at $17.00@18.00. Western 
grass run at 12,000 largest of season, 
but liquidation strictly grain fed steers 
was the most bearish factor in market. 

HOGS—tThe sharp recovery in hog 
prices following last week’s drastic de- 
cline featured the week’s trade. Reduc- 
tion in receipts principally responsible 
for the advance in prices; decrease 
most pronounced in the supply of hogs 
sealing under 200 lbs. Today’s top, 
$11.00; bulk good to choice 170- to 240- 
lb. weights, $10.60@10.90; 250- to 280- 
lb.: weights, $10.35@10.60; 290- to 350- 
lb.. weights, $10.00@10.35; good to 
choice 140- to 160-lb. weights, $10.25@ 





10.75; pigs, $9.25@10.25; bulk packing 
sows, $8.85@9.50; smooth lightweights, 
up to $9.75; bigweights, down to $8.50. 
SHEEP — Minor price fluctuations 
featured week’s fat lamb trade. Com- 
pared with week ago: Native lambs, 
steady, rangers largely 25c lower; aged 
sheep, steady. Week’s tops: Native 
lambs, $14.00; rangers, $13.50; fat ewes, 
$5.25. Bulks: Native lambs, $13.25@ 
13.50; rangers, $13.00@13.50; fat ewes, 
$4.00@5.25; extreme top, $13.00; ewes, 
steady; yearling breeders, $11.75 down; 
aged kinds, around $7.00. 
~~ te -- 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Kansas City, Kan., Sept. 19, 1929. 

CATTLE—Fairly liberal _ receipts, 
coupled with a weak to lower dressed 
meat market in the East, were largely 
responsible for declines of 25@T75c on 
most killing steers, compared with 
week ago. Inbetween. grades selling 
from $11.00@14.00 show the most loss, 
while some of the low priced grassers 
eligible to sell from $8.50 down are but 
slightly lower. Choice fed steers and 
yearlings topped the week’s trade at 
$15.25, while the bulk of the native 
grain fed cashed from $12.50@14.75. 
Wintered and fed grassers cleared from 
$10.75@12.00, and most of the straight 
grass fat arrivals went from $7,75@ 
10.50. Light weight yearlings and fed 
heifers and most butcher cows are 
steady to 25c higher, while bulls are 
steady to strong. Vealers are 50c 
higher, late top, $15.00. 

HOGS—Somewhat lighter supplies 
and an improved demand from big 
packers reflected a stronger undertone 
in the hog market, and prices on all 
grades and weights are 40@50c higher 
than last Thursday. The week’s top 
reached $10.65 on the mid-week session 
on choice 190- to 220-lb. weights. Best 
250-lb. butchers brought $10.40, and 
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choice 300-lb. selections went at $10.15. 
Packing grades shared the full advance, 
throwouts selling up to $9.10 and 
above. 

SHEEP—Improved quality of the 
range offerings was an important 
factor in holding of lamb values close 
to steady levels in spite of the sub- 
stantial increase in receipts. Packer 
buyers displayed considerable interest 
in the arrivals and final prices are 
steady to 10c lower for the week. 
Choice Utah lambs scored $13.35, and 
most of the rangers went from $13.00 


@13.35. Mature classes held steady 
with best range ewes at $5.25. 
OMAHA 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Sept. 19, 1929. 


CATTLE—Liberal receipts of fed 
steers and yearlings both locally and 
at other markets and an unsatisfactory 
dressed beef market resulted in a low- 
er trend to prices. The week’s decline 
measuring mostly 25@50c, with choice 
long feds showing least loss. She stock 
closed the week steady to 25c lower, 
bulls strong, veals weak to 50c lower, 
heavy calves around $10.00 off. Choice 
medium weight steers earned $15.90 
and $16.00, and choice 1,550-lb. steers 
and 1,000-lb. yearlings, $15.75. 

HOGS—Cooler weather is considered 
one of the bullish factors in the hog 
trade and, under moderate receipts and 
increased inquiry from shipping inter- 
ests, the market has shown a develop- 
ment of considerable strength. Com- 
parisons Thursday with Thursday un- 
covered a net advance of 50@75c. On 
Thursday the top reached $10.50. 

SHEEP—tThis branch of the trade 
has shown but very little price fluctua- 
tions. Comparisons on slaughter lambs, 
Thursday with Thursday, show only 
minor changes, quoted 10@15c lower 
on lambs; matured sheep fully steady. 
Thursday’s bulk on range slaughter 
lambs, $12.75@13.15; top, $13.15; na- 
tives, $12.75, top, $13.00. Slaughter 


ewes, $4.00@5.25. 












The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 
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Unien Steck Yards, CHICAGO 
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HOGS ONLY 





Union Stock Yards 


J. W. MURPHY Co. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
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E. K. Corrigan 
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E. K. Corrigan 
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ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Sept. 19, 1929. 

CATTLE—Fed steers were in narrow 
demand this week, the decline for four 
days being 50c, compared with one 
week ago. Other native steers looked 
steady to 25c lower, while western 
steers, heifers and bulls closed steady. 
On the other hand, all cows advanced 
15@25e; all cutters and vealers, 25c. 
Tops for week: 926-lb. yearlings, 
$15.50; 853-lb. mixed yearlings, $15.25; 
1,205-lb. matured steers, $14.75; 629- 
lb. heifers, $14.50; Kansas range steers, 
$11.25. Bulks for week: Native steers, 
$11.00@14.50; western steers, $8.00@ 
10.25; fat heifers, $13.00@13.50; cows, 
$7.25@8.25; low cutters, $5.00@5.50; 
top vealers today, $17.50. 

HOGS—Hog prices have advanced 
generally 85@50c under lighter re- 
ceipts, with pigs and light lights 25@ 
35¢ higher and packing sows mostly 60c 
up. Today’s top, $10.90. Bulk packing 
sows, $8. 85@9.00. 





fat lambs are weak to Poet 25c lower, 
while throwout lambs and sheep held 
steady. Top good lambs to packers, to- 
day, $12.75; bulk, $12.50@12.75; throw- 
outs, $8.00; fat ewes, $4.00@5.00. 

~- fo 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Sept. 19, 1929. 

CATTLE—Beef steers and yearlings 
slumped 50@75c mostly. Choice 
weighty beeves and yearlings under 800 
lb. escaped with minimum losses, while 
extremes on inbetween grades regis- 
tered a $1.00 slump. Big weight bul- 
locks topped at $16.00, long yearlings 
reached $15.75, grain-feds bulked at 
$12.50@14.50 and a few medium weight 
grass beeves sold up to $11.75. Fat she 
stock finished largely weak to 25c 
lower, although all cutters ruled 
10@15c higher. A scattering of fed 
heifers cashed at $13.75 down, and 
grass cows bulked at $7.00@8.25. 
Bulls and veals were little changed. 
Heavy beef kinds ranged up to $9.00 
and select vealers made $15.00. 

HOGS—Mostly 25@50c gains de- 
veloped for butchers and packing sows. 
The late top held at $10.35 and most 
180- to 250-lb. averages cashed at 
$10.00@10.25. The bulk of 250-300-lb. 
weights made $9.75@10.00, and heavier 
kinds cleared at $9.85@9.65 largely. 
Packing sows turned at $8.35@9.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs held around 
steady and slaughter ewes showed 
strength. Choice range fat lambs 
topped at $13.35, with natives largely 
$13.00 down. Fat ewes, up to $5.25. 

leer 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 18, 1929. 

CATTLE—Reflecting outside condi- 
tions, all slaughter classes other than 
specialties in the fed line worked 25@ 
50c lower this week. Choice heavy 
steers and yearlings reached a $15.00 
top, the bulk of all grain feds turning 
at $13.00@14.50; grassers, $9.00@ 
10.50; a few cars Montanas, to $11.50. 
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Cows off the latter sold at $9.00@9.50; 
heavies spayed heifers, to $11.00; bulk 
of cows turning at $7.00@8.25; heifers, 
$8.25@9.50; cutters, $5.25@6.50; bulls, 
$7.75@8.25; vealers, $16.00@16.50. 

HOGS—Butcher hogs advanced 75c; 
packing sows, $1.00, the latter selling 
from $8.50@9.00; medium and heavy 
butchers, $9.75@10.25; 160- to 220-lb. 
weights, largely $10.40; closely sorted 
kinds, to $10.50. Pigs, on a 50c ad- 
vance, sold mostly at $9.50. 

SHEEP—A 25c upturn on lambs 
placed medium to choice natives at 
$11.75@12.75; heavies, around $10.00; 
common lambs, $9.00@9.50. 

Yo 

RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week Sept. 14, 1929, with compari- 
sons: 








At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Sept. 14.....27 533,000 503,000 
Previous week ......... 51 495,000 413,000 
(APPR roe te 432,000 577,000 
1927 419,000 393,000 
RE RSS ear 461,000 469,000 
BON Bisces ss “a 435,000 361,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended Sept. 14....... erent 
Previous week ........ beatae cnhay Pr 5 
BEY st faee i saentvavexs 
_. SRA SRR ce a “% i °% 000 
MNS re Fes a0 ea weeks : . +++ 415,000 
MN wid woerades cape Kn edcaneas vs v0.00 eee 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. pony 


Week ended Sept. 14....219,000 368,000 3 

Previous week .......... 194,000 345,000 ¢ 

ee ye 

PA 20,000 278,000 < 

SE Pee 280,000 339,000 35: 

ASABE mene -196,000 311,000 2 
eas gee 


URUGUAY SLAUGHTERS. 

In Uruguay cattle slaughter for the 
first 6 months of 1929 showed a de- 
crease from 1928. The number killed 
for the first six months of this year 
was 489,000, a decrease of 11 per cent 
compared with 1928. There has been 
a large increase in sheep slaughter this 
year, the number for the first 6 months 
reaching 775,000, or 376,000 above the 
same period last year, when killings 
were unusually low. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing the number of livestock slaughtered at 
15 centers for the week ended Sept. 14, 1929, 
with comparisons: 











CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Sept. 14. week. 1928. 
a RSA Ee Broan ¢ 28,487 25,379 27,860 
EE RED 6 cc exan an en 31,385 25° 351 26,653 
ME Dia igdid aca aye, Cauch 18,124 17,521 20,182 
ee 6 se asians ds 16,391 13,237 17,353 
a ee 11,092 9,485 10,945 
ERE aso a acie hewie sees 6,396 
IN erica a s-0 seh a0 bo iks 2,064 4 516 2,500 
ee ae 5,098 7,331 8,028 
EME 4s o'cuideeu'ss% 1,363 1,518 1,470 
pO rere 1,566 1,968 1,480 
MEE Taras < whee eas ua cue 1,773 1,100 1,797 
New York & Jersey City. 8,905 7,840 9,951 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,208 6,483 7,665 
CM ve asp.catic ther ews 3,487 3,456 4,060 
PEON Sven ceesepeakates 3,195 1,459 2,644 
SN NN Es dices eed cA 137,138 123,594 148,984 
HOGS. 
SPL CCLEL One eee 125, 319 106,554 70,866 
Kansas City 24,233 3921, 801 
TUE a cineca iene eet 25,484 26,107 
St. Louis 31,216 
St. Joseph 19,677 
Sioux City . sae st ee ste ante 
1 Re oe 


Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 





6,é 
10,365 





CO ae 
New York & Jersey City. 43,471 40, 446 
> ae 5,37 
SEE, “ove 4. den pe cube ne 
gle AR Ee Oe ae 

EY vs Sacele ee 354,917 813,565 279,954 

SHEEP. 

Perr errr. 62,407 60,550 74,159 
TAUAES CICF: 6..ccccerasce See. See 35,105 
.  _. SSS 37, 53,870 


St. Louis 
St. Joseph 





Sioux City de eaes ates wee 7,741 
os . SAA 26 939 1,162 
See eee 3,792 3,678 3,622 
ig | 7,093 5,646 8,016 
Indianapolis ............ 1,097 1,283 1,683 
BE Ge 6 os wo 94k ee 3,286 6,557 5,974 
New York & Jersey City. 68,539 60,402 68,974 
Oklahoma City ......... 114 268 132 
reer 2,331 1,943 2,386 
CO Ee ere a 7,614 4,145 3,923 

ET ices woke weaned 251,822 228,008 305,723 

Go - 


What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 





~ OBSOLETE METHODS __ 
OF YESTER DAY 











~ PROGRESS 


7 SKENNETT~ MURRAY 
i. MODERN 

) LIVESTOCK BUYING 
") ORGANIZATION 





Chicago, lil., Kennett, Murray & Co. 
Cincinnati, O., Kennett, Colina & Co. 
Dayton, O., Kennett-Murray-Hostetter, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich., Kennett, Murray & Colina 
East St. Louis, Ill., Kennett, Sparks & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Kennett, Whiting, Murray &Co 


Mennett, Murray & Co, 

Louisville, Ky., E Cc. Kennett & Son 

Montgomery, Ala., Pr Cc. Kennett & Son 

i Nashville, Tenn., Kennett, Murray & Co. 
o> 


® Lafayette, Ind., 


Omaha, Nebr., Kennett, Murray & Co. 
Sioux City, Ia., Kennett, Murray & Brown 


Washington, D. C.—Service Department 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1929. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1929. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1929. ccnp Ae 7,000 18,000 25,000 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Chicago ..............+. - 13,000 18,000 21,000 Kansas City .. 4,500 ,000 12,000 
Chicago ............+0006 300 7,000 3,000 Kansas City .. 14,500 8,000 9,000 Omaha ... . 2,500 5,500 26,000 
Kansas City .......-++++ 350 17,000 500 Omaha . 8,500 9,000 21,000 St. Louis . . 2,500 12,500 ,000 
DNR 04s buweun nce dane 2,000 8,200 gt, Louis ... Sie ae ee errr 1,700 5,000 4,500 
St. Louis .. 4,500 SBD Bt, FeSO 2... cc cccocess - $000 6,000 8000 Sioux City .............. 1,000 5,000 3,500 
St. Joseph . 2,000 ones 7 ED i <000sh065 65 eo a! Oe Oe Serres 4,800 5,000 16,000 
Sioux City AB EE ES 1,500 7,000 2,500 Oklahoma City .......... 1,400 2,000 100 
SUPER Tics chdegesan nee se 900 4,500 Oklahoma City .......... 1,500 1,200 BP fe See 3,000 1,300 300 
Oklahoma City 900 Pe Sk Res 3,500 900 4,000 Milwaukee .............. 800 3,000 600 
Fort Worth 800 100 Milwaukee .............. 600 3,000 aes 500 1,200 138,500 
Milwaukee 100 (aad SS iss 5scsedeesksenes 2,100 Re SS. < So vccsnacdacece 200 1,600 500 
DONTE occ ccescccccccecce 100 SND. 2n000ke se sasuss 100 700 SD NE ov aoecinceae's 300 §=1,900 400 
Louisville 500 See EER, oSebuvawe<e dase 900 2,600 400 Indianapolis ............. 600 5,000 1,000 
WORD cv ccccccegecces 100 100 Indianapolis ............. 200 5,000 Se... eee 100 = 2,500 500 
Indianapolis ..........+++ 200 8,500 SOO PREFER .........0005 . -_ 700 i. arr reer 500 =. 2,500 800 
Pittebargh .......c.cce00 100 1,000 EES - 800 3,400 Se Se 300 1,500 400 
oe rere ere 200 1,000 iP ED, oconcsaniesskenss 100 700 Or OS 400 2,000 1,600 
eae 300 500 Se MR ono 0nsesss cue - 200 1,600 2, SED ok chase asen esas 300 1,000 600 
Sars 200 1,400 . J; ~~ “PSEA Ss 100 600 Se CD cna Webeavagaswecs 600 1,500 700 
DE. Gasesensepneee’ 100 300 PE oe Saas 2,000 500 1,600 
ND inns kecnbagninns 200 800 500 FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1929. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1929. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1929. Chleago ones seeeeverees 2,000 14,000 20,000 
Ca chsecsevedee t 2,500 
NS GAS vine sos sn vseees 24,000 35,000 26,000 Chicago .............+++ 15.000 16,000 22,C0O0 Omaha .................. 800 4,500 3,500 
Kansas City ............ 27,000 8,500 12,000 Kansas City ............ 10,000 = 8,000 11,000 St. Louis ............... 1,200 10,000 15,000 
OMAR ....0.c0cccerecee 22,000 8,500 43,000 Omaha .......-..+...+00 8,000 8,500 26,000 St. Joseph ............ 500 2,000 ,500 
DTD ncccicoloxwsece 7,500 15,000 3,000 St. Louis ............... 5,000 10,500 1,£ CEE oo. paccbyccce’ 800 5,000 4,000 
ER CUE dcp sucnchs en 3,900 5,000 10000 St. Joseph .............. 2,000 4,000 2,000 gt. Paul ................ 2,700 6,000 4,500 
ES  scotvessesaess 14,000 5,500 9,500 Sioux City .............. 2,000 5,000 3,500 Oklahoma City .......... 600 1,500 100 
EL nc oskd sic nwiese 9,600 6,500 17,500 St. Paul ..............+: 8,000 9,000 4,000 Fort Worth q 700 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,500 1,100 100 Oklahoma City .......... 800 =: 1,500 cas ie teens daa 3,300 
OPENED cc scovccnuses 4,000 1,200 2,300 Fort Worth ............. 3,000 1,000 500 Wichita ..... 2% 200 300 
ED Chena e ex ence be 300 700 300 Milwaukee .............. 600 2,000 600 Indianapolis 1,200 
SEE Si as odes anaes os 4,400 1,600 17,300 Denver ..............+.+- 700 12,500 pittsburgh 800 
Louisville — 1,000 CO een 700 400 Cincinnati .. 1,000 
Wichita .. - 1,000 1,200 800 Wichita ............++6:. 2,800 SP! MN) Sa desscc desu udis 1,700 
Indianapolis ............. 400 4,000 500 Indianapolis . 6,000 1,200 Cleveland ............... F 1400 
PEEL ov aces en csends 1,200 3,900 5,000 Pittsburgh 2,000 800 
REL: copessekennesa 2,800 3,300 cQ Cincinnati ... o° 8,509 1,300 
SE ai bas o55s sono sne 1,600 6,400 10,700 Buffalo ............+.+++ 1,500 | 700 : , 
Me os oo 1,000 8,500 4, 600 Choveland ES Be 1,560 — CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
ED: asnceesedredn'e® ) DUEEND wc cdecessccecese F z P r 
I clixensivcesas 600 «1,400 11, 500 DED os Sassaesd asa 1,300 1,200 Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. ended Sept. 12, 1929, with comparisons, 


Following are-livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- °° reported by the Dominion Livestock 


























Branch: 
day, Sept. 19, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: BUTCHER STEERS. 
“ . " 1,000-1,200 Ibs. 
H (Soft or oily hogs and roas' 
vas pigs excluded): CHICAGO. E, ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. Week Same 
lbs.) med-ch.$ 9.75@10.75 $ 9.70@10.70 $ 9.25@10.40 $ es 40@10.35 $ 9.40@10.25 ended Prey. week, 
Med. 5 (300-250 tbe.) med-ch. 10.25@11.00 10.25@10.90 9.90@10.50 00@10.55 9.90@10.50 Sept.12. week. 1928. 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch. . 10.00@11.00 10.00@10.90 9.35@10.50 980g 10. 55 10.00@10.50  ‘forunto ......... 2.0.00. $10.50 $10.25 $12.35 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch. 9.25@10.85 9.00@10.70 8.85@10.15 9.00@10.35 = 9.50@10.50 = Montreal ............... 10.00 9.75 11.50 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 8.50@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.15 8.15@ 9.15 7.65@ 9.15 8.50@ 9.35 Winnipeg ......... aa ee 9.50 11.25 
Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch. 9.00@10.25 8.50@10.00_.......... 8.50@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.50 PO ete 9.25 8.50 11.00 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.). 10.25-259 Ib. 10.68-198 Ib.‘ 9.48-283 Ib. 10.01-2321b. 9.89-2231b.  Bamonton ....... 875 8.75 10.50 
SE INE. 80:0 545 0-005 3 winnie 8.50 10.50 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: Moose Jaw ....... +--+. 10.00 = 9.00 11.00 
STEERS Lae EEE. UP): alae aE y 8.50 8.50 9.50 
REN bcbcddeennnetn cceeweve SETUPS cikcebekes “Seseicrece «cveneccess — sesecnnves 
VEAL CALVES 
STEERS ~ = eine normal 15.00@16.50 14.75@16.00 14.25@16.00 14. cory 4 Lt ory SPORE 5.0.20 8s <2 0 se $16.50 $17.00 = $17.50 
Good ons os s 12.75@15.25 12.50@14.75 12.25@14.25 11.75@ .15@14. Montreat delchcahd sckboehs seas re 44 
oj 1, 1 LBS. " 0 SR es tn 14.00 14.00 14.00 
° . — Sccautesbessoes 15.00@16.50° 15.00@16.25 14.25@16.00 14.00@15.50 14.75@16.25 Calgary ban ine g 10:50 10.00 11.00 
12.75@15.00 12.75@15.00 12.25@14.25 11.75@14.25 12.75@14.75 mamonton ....... 2.0/7 11.00 11.00 11.50 
Prince Albert .......... 9.00 9.00 10.00 
15.00@16.50 15.25@16.25 14.50@16.00 14.25@15.50 14.75@16.25 Moose Jaw ............. 12.00 11.50 12.00 
12.75@15.00 12.75@15.25 12.25@14.50 11.75@14.25 12.75@14.75 Saskatoon .............. 9.50 9.00 10.50 
11.25@12.75 9.00@12.75 10.00@12.25 9.25@11.75 10.00@12.75 SELECT BACON HOGS. 
8.75@11.25 7.25@ 9.00 7.50@10.00 7.25@ 9.25 7.50@10.00 ‘Toronto ................ $12.25 $12.25 $14.25 
AND morn NAus W tenses cae ye 13.00 14.00 
: RIP Seabees 12.00 12.25 13.35 
GS (760-050 LBS.): ; a i paaeere LS re 11.50 12.50 13.85 
OSE Ca ee eee 15.00@16.00 15,00@16.25 14.50@16.00 14.25@15.50 14.00@15.50  pamonton 2. 11:10 11.25 13.10 
ME uidbeinwatessdacaexsn 00s 13.00@15.00 13.25@15.00 12.50@14.50 12.00@14.50 12.75@14.00 Prince Albert || 12'50 13.95 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): ose JAW .......-..00 \ . 13.15 
ee all Ee 14.50@14.75 14.50@15.00 13.00@14.25 13.50@14.75 13.50@14.50 Saskatoon .............. 11.80 12.04 13.10 
BEG cnacacShacnekewssersesse 13.00@14.50 13.00@14.50 12.00@13.00 11.25@14.00 12.00@13.50 GOOD LAMBS 
Common-med. ..............++ 7.75@13.00 7.50@13.00 7.50@12.00 7.25@11.50 7.50@12.00 - . 
MD, ‘Sa seuekscouxesee $12.00 $12.85 $14.25 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): . as r is aie Montiel’ .,....+s2.ss00c 11.50 12.00 12.50 
Choice 14.75 11.75@14.50 11.25@14.00 11.50@14.25 12.00@14.75 Winnipeg 11.50 11.50 13.00 
= 10.50@13.50 10.00@13.00 9.754 13.50 10.50@13.00 Gaigary.’. ||. 2) 2772" 7! 41/00 11:50 41:80 
Medium 8.50@12.25 8.00@12.00  8.00@11.25  8.50@11.25  jamonton .............. 10.00 10.50 = 11.25 
Cows: Primes Alhert ......... 10.00 10.50 10.50 
Choice 9.75@10.75 10.00@11.50 9.75@10.75 9.75@11.75 Moose Jaw ............ 11.50... 12.50 
DO iisas Dene Kedenbewne f 7 8.50@ 9.75 8.00@10.00 7.75@ 9.75 8.00@ 9.75 OO. 5 6a scdnclcccces MRD 10.00 11.00 
ee Ee 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.75 6.60@ 8.00 chide 
Low cutter and cutter......... 5.50@ 7.00 4.75@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.60 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): = 2 Me 2 U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
EE, SUE. cccndvsccscecee 8.90@10.75 8.50@10.00 8.25@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.25 8.75@ 950 2 
DERM Gansiaecnessenssse 7.00@ 9.25 6.50@ 8.50 6.25@ 8.25 5.75@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.75 Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): spection at seven centers during the 
OS SS eee 10.00@13.50 9.00@12.50 8.50@11.50  8.00@12.00  9.00@12.c0 week ended Friday, Sept. 13, 1929: 
SIND 8G nuke sap encsscsn 7.00@10.00 6.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.50 5.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 9.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED) : Wk. ended Prev on, 
a Sa goa vel snnkkessen 15.75@18.00 16.00@17.50 13.00@14.50 12.00@15.00 12.C0@17.00 Sept. 13. sak. cae 
DAs noi hao neoakassa05 12.50@15.75 13.50@16.00 10.00@13.00 9.00@12.00 9.00@12.00 se : gue 
EE RRO 8.00@12.50 6.00@13.50 6.50@10.00 6.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.00 aecnee fas aber be 4 thy rood 
Sas 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: Omaha ....... eee 28,831 23,960 
Lambs (84 lbs. down)......... 12.75@13.85 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.25 12.00@13.15  ........ .  *St. Louis 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down)......... 11.00@12.75 10.25@12.00 10.50@12.50 10.25@12.00  .......... Sioux City 
Lambs (all weights).......... 9.00@11.00 8.00@10.25 8.50@10.50 7.75@10.25 |......... SS eR ee 64 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. St. Joseph, Mo........ 32,189 
down) medium-choice ....... 8.00@ et 75 =7.50@10.50 7.50@10.00 SS er Indianapolis .......... 17,653 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch. 4.25@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.25 .......... New York City........ 30,072 





50 =4.00@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.25 . 3a 








5 

> 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch... 4.00@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.10 -avebonecs a 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com.. 2.50@ 4.25 1.50@ 4.00 1.75@ 4.25 1.75@ 42 eS AREA *Includes East St. Louis, Il. 
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Sheep. 
25,000 
12,000 
26,000 


4,500 
3,500 
16,000 


CES. 
estock 
week 
risons, 
estock 


10.50 
11.00 
9.50 


$17.50 








September 21, 1929. 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 


centers for the week ended 


Saturday, September 


14, 1929, with comparisons, are reported to The 


National Provisioner as follows: 


Sheep. 
19,123 


Independent 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. 
Armour and Co........-. 7,496 5,466 
Swift & CO...ccscccosecs 7,564 5,028 
Morris & C0....scesesees 4,106 3,961 
Wileom & OO. .ccccsceess 4,933 5,341 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.... 1,091 4,917 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 2,618 2.585 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. . 679 se 

Brennan Packing €0., 7,282 hogs; 

Packing Co., 1,862 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
1,960 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 


7,589 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 7,455 hogs; others, 


25,974 hogs. 
Totals: “Cattle, 
79,420; sheep, 62,407. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 


28,487 ; 



































calves, 


5,966; 


Hogs. 
7,588 
4,658 
3,071 
7,605 
5,256 

775 


28,903 








38,608 


Hogs. 


35,065 


Hogs. 
10,528 
6,805 
4,506 
5,740 





27,579. | 


Hogs. 
7,446 
7,188 
3,538 

69 
5,681 


23,922 


Hogs. 
2,369 
2,335 

674 


5,378 


Hogs. 
4,286 
2,686 


7 





Armour and Co..... 4,809 1,444 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 4,376 1,534 
Fowler Straub Co... 696 vten 
Morris & Co........ 2,996 1,145 
Swift & Co......... 5,510 1,884 
Wilson & Oo........ 4,981 1,146 
OUTS .cccccccccvee 853 11 
Total .cccccccceces 24,221 7,164 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves. 
Armour and C©o.......... 4,268 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 4,173 
Dold Pkg. Co...........-- 1,237 
Morris & CO......-.+045+ 2,595 
Swift & ©0......cccecees 4,176 
Bagle Pkg. Co........... 15 
Hoffman Bros. ........-- 43 
Mayerowich & Vail....... 12 
Omaha Pkg. Co.......... 52 
J. Bite PRE. 00... cccccese 10 
J th & Sons.......... 89 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co....... 57 
Lincoln Pkg. Co......... 283 
Morrell Pkg. Co.. 93 
Sinclair Pkg. Co 162 
Wilson & Co. ‘ 116 
OUREPS crccccccvccccccces eee 
OUR accccccccvccecies 17,381 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co..... 3,576 1,379 
= Be GB. cccccccs 5,115 1,990 
Morris & Co........ 1,539 420 
BE. Side Pkg. a 1,305 oe 
Amer, Pkg. Co 583 27 
Heil Pkg. Oo. oa rer 
QERETB ccccccccccces 4,173 856 
rrr errrry 16,291 4,672 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co......... 3,956 867 
Armour and Co..... 8.029 $5 
Morris & Co....... 2,388 371 
OUNCES ccccccccccces 3,827 654 
Total ..cccccccess 13,200 2,245 
: SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 3,053 205 
Armour and Co..... 3,260 218 
Swift & Oo......... 2,212 244 
Smith Bros. ....... owns ps 
Others O00 0004 8on0 1,518 115 
Total .cccccccvces 10,0388 782 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Morris & Oo. ...:... 1,215 665 
Wilson & Co........ 1,198 758 
OUNCES. ce cevcrecccccs 126 ‘ 
Total ..cccccesces 2,739 1,423 
Not including 264 cattle bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 782 458 
Jacob Dold Co...... 488 45 
Fred W. Dold ...... 58 baie 
Wichita D. B. Co. 82 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 180 
Keefe-LeStourgeon .. 21 
po Berra s 1,561 503 


7,399 


Not including 21 cattle and 5,419 hogs 


direct. 


DENVER. 


Cattle. Calves. 








Swift & Oo... ..c00 855 224 
Armour and Oo..... 719 . 100 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 475 73 
A AR ade 585 50 

SORE, si skeusae tus 2,634 447 


Hogs. 
1,359 
1,130 
1,497 
1,691 


5,677 


hogs, 


Sheep. 
4,024 
6,055 
2,788 
5,373 
4, = 





23,247 


Sheep. 
8,600 
11,687 
4,466 
9,448 








14,533 


Sheep. 
17 
97 


114 


Sheep. 


66 





826 
bought 


Sheep. 
6,231 
10,185 


783 
17,199 








8ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co..... 2,744 2,896 9,995 
ae zee Co.... 390 765 dase 
°F 197 36 aca 
Swift & OO eatentsss.6 3,887 4,531 13,815 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,480 167 ante 
IE FA oe so ctwoeyss 825 7,978 
MN Say Se cee'eewe 9,473 8,395 31,788 
MILWAUKEE 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,462 2,899 10,505 
ift & Co ° vase mind 


“34 




















PE ee 
122 26 —StCS78 











Armour and Co.. 433 1,523 eece 
N. Y. B. D. M. Co. 18 sese pene 
GUE cdccavssecvece 391 327 206 
UD oo cs vecungseas 2,460 4,775 10,859 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
NE cen snes tae 2,060 1,677 23,933 
Kingan Co. ........ 1,331 903 11,269 
Armour and Co..... 527 45 1,5 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1, bar 7 och 
Hilgemier Bros. ven See 
Brown -Bros. ....... 119 32 137 
Schussier Pkg. Co.. 31 ian 544 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 21 widen 125. 
Meier Pkg. Co..... 71 11 331 
Ind, Prov. Co...... 41 wae 400 
Maas Hartman Co.. 41 7 owes 
Art Wabnitz ...... 20 28 ose 
Hoosier Abt. Co 16 er ahas 
Others 824 109 376 
Detal  .coscvccsces 6,168 2,819 39,930 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
J. B. Ireton ........ 94 57 osine 
Ideal Pkg. OCo..... oe cece 591 
A. Freund....... ° eee cece 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... _ Ree 
J. Hilberg & Son... 166 7 ieee 
Gus. Juengling -. 218 119 cece 
ER. Kahn's — Co. 775 314 2,686 
Kroger G. & B Co. 289 1,785 
Lohrey Pkg. Bs os<s 2 246 
H. H. M cece 2 2,770 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons. 1738 8 ean 
A, Sander Pkg. Oo.. 6 toe gee 
J. Schlachter’s Sons 197 164 alee 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 13 coe S008 
J. Vogel & Son..... 8 3 395 
John F. Stegner.... 284 158 5i 
PORGIGR  cccccccoc'cce 1,627 678 8,576 
BOOM  ccccsccccces 3,799 1,752 21,038 
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Sheep. 
6,217 


9,434 
8 





15,659 


Sheep. 
1,445 
856 








1,333 
8,576 





Sheep. 





25 
3,326 
5,105 





Not including 248 cattle and 3,718 hogs bought 


direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


for week ended Sept. 
















CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 
Sept. 14 
CO aarp 28,487 
NE MED 6 occ we nubs os 24,221 
Omaha (incl. calves)..... 17,381 
Reo Sa 16,291 
» jt See 13,200 
Sioux City ..... 10,038 
Oklahoma City 2,739 
Wichita ... 1,561 
(Re eee 2.634 
2 rr 9,473 
MOD, Sc ceccccavecsue 2,460 
MI © 605000 iee sis 6,168 

NE So sie Ki cbew veiw ce 3.7 
Pre ey rr se ay 188,452 

HOGS. 

NE, bese elec die cvieian 79,420 
are ere 28,903 

DA cin ccs cgebeccnagate . 
St. EET OE 35,065 
oe ee 27,579 
i. re a 23,922 
OKlahoma, ee ee 5,378 

eee % 

Sova peed oevecoecccce i 
GE, BOR os cscccctcccees 31,788 
A re re 10,859 
TRGISBAPOUD .cccccccicces 39,930 
GEE io cccsscicvccs 1,038 
NY iad 0959 has aoa 355,566 

SHEEP. 

NE On dua ce bwaaannd 62,4 
po 8. ae eee 23,247 
be PE re Oe 34,151 
og SRE ee 8,534 
GE, FORE « s vccccccccvces 35,419 
Sioux City . 14,533 
Oklahoma Ci 114 
Wichita ..... 826 
Denver 17,199 
Serer 15,659 
BER WRUNOG © 00 0 os 0 dine ees 2,761 
Indianapolis ............ 8,576 
EE. 0.04 caves wsecws 105 
ee eee 228,531 


Prev. 
week. 
25,379 
19,465 





121,749 


65,571 
24,233 








14, 1929, with comparisons: 


Cor. 
week. 
1928. 
27,860 
19.854 
17,464 
17,353 
15,590 











282,958 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 











RECBIPTS. 

Cattle. Oalves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Sept. 9.....27,616 2,973 29,484 33,269 
Tues., Sept. 10... 7,179 2,314 23,658 16,369 
Wed., Sept. 11... 9,037 2,528 24,573 27,002 
Thur., Sept. 12... 7,713 2,498 21,430 18,481 
Fri., Sept. 13.... 614 15,913 17,368 
Sat., Sept. 14.... A 3,000 
This week ...... 182,058 115,579 
Previous week ... 112,613 94,873 
Year ago .... 1, 132,329 


150597 10,078 
Total receipts for month and year to Sept. 14, 


Two years ago. 105,027 88,161 


with comparisons: 




















—— Sept. —— Year 
1929. 1928. 1929. 

Cattle .......100,413 103,789 1,583,444 1,669,652 
Calves ...... 21,250 25,474 506,141 567,228 
Hogs 1) 244671 166,241 5,593,268 6,052,424 
Sheep ..210,452 229,433 2,565,671 2,561,042 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Mon., Sept. 9..... 4,795 184 4,039 5,615 
Tues., Sept. 10... 4,263 53 4, 191 8,588 
Wed., Sept. 11... 4,050 107 189 8,990 
Thurs., Sept. 12.. 2,393 44 2390 9,581 
Fri., Sept. 18.... 1,188 96 4,955 13,141 
Sat., Sept. 14.... 100 cece 1,000 5,000 
This week ....... 6,789 484 18,594 50,913 
Previous week ...13,179 306 21,184 31,518 
Year ago ........ 17,936 895 23,826 51,166 
Two years ago...20,187 497 30,197 28,749 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 














Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Sept, 14. a 75 A b = $ 4.65 $12.95 
Previous week ...... 13.55 4.60 12.80 
SE ivavedeutict-ondce 1688 2 S 6.00 14.55 
GREE eevcdaccctvesees 12.45 10.75 5.60 13.65 
BORE. ccswccececececes 10.30 11.75 6.00 14.35 
WR nek 66060 senccae 11.50 11.90 7.10 15.25 
WERE se ccseccvccucces 9.80 9.40 6.15 13.85 
Av., 1924-1928.....$12.10 $11.25 $ 6.15 $14.85 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Sept. i4..... 37,200 113,500 64,700 
PROVEES WOOK oc cccccceces 267 91,429 63,355 
928 








*Saturday, Sept. 14, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 





rec'd. Wgt. Top. Avg 

*Week ended Sept. 14.132,100 246 $11.10 $ 9.65 
Previous week ....... 112,613 255 11.50 10.00 
BU 62 iendbcwnst eaee 91 "424 244 13.50 12.45 
BONE cevscsaesconmeees 105,027 253 12.15 10.75 
SEER eee ee 8,547 269 14.40 11.75 
BE Se svckceacay panes 89,104 248 13.50 11.90 
BIGD dn sscesscenedsess 131,910 248 10.40 9.40 
5-yr. av., 1924-1928.103,200 252 $12.80 $11.25 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in 
spection for week ended Sept. 18, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 





Week emied Mant. TGs dec vcs Gicc peccscceies 125,319 
Previous week ....... . 106,554 
Year ago 70,866 
1997... a, 

WEES cccvccvicccveccesoccocccccccecs 80,100 
TOD kbs vine thes dSenwaapstsnt<tecauemuaenal 71,100 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 


and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Sept. 19, 1929, were as follows: 

Wk. ended Prey. 

Sept. 19. week. 

Packers’ purchases ........... 52,903 84,182 

Direct to packers... .....ccccee 32,406 28,836 

Shippers’ purchases .......... 20,363 19,887 

Total supples: 2. .cvcccccess 105,672 132,905 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
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YORK Air-Cooling Unit 


Its Place in Your 
Refrigerating System 


ORK Air-Cooling Unit is 

a piece of Cooling Room 

equipment for utilizing more 
effectively the cooling action of your 
refrigerating plant. 


Your refrigerating machinery, the am- 
monia or the brine system, continues to 
Operate just as at present. The only 
physical difference is that the York 
Air-Cooling Unit takes the place of 
pipe coils within the cooling room. It 
is connected to the refrigerating line 
just as a Unit Heater is connected to a 
steam line. It receives its refrigerating 
medium from your present refrigerating 
plant just as a Unit Heater receives its 
steam from the boiler. 


The action of the York Air-Cooling 
Unit circulates cool air throughout the 
entire room. There is an air intake at 
floor level. The air is drawn through a° It is easy to install a York Air-Cooling 


Coil and discharged horizontally over- —_ Unit and its mobility makes it particularly 
head, diffusing into every corner, then 


slowly filtering back to the intake 
of the Unit. The effect 


ee on the product is highly | Units of varying capacities make it possible 
favorable. to equip practically any room economically. 





valuable in the event of changes in cooling 
room layout. 


YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORPORATION 
1569 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








L929. 


iT 
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Ice and Refrigeration 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Bmployee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 

















COMPRESSOR EFFICIENCY. 
By Robert S. Wheaton. 
During the warm days of summer re- 
frigerating plants are required to de- 


liver maximum capacity, and unless 
some simple precautions and practices 
are observed a plant will not perform 
in the most economical manner. 

The compressor must be in good me- 
chanical condition so that it will oper- 
ate properly, and the condensor should 
be clean inside and out. Any accumu- 
lation of oil in it should be drained out, 
and the surfaces over which the con- 
densor water flows should be clean and 
free from any accumulation of dirt 
which may have been deposited by the 
circulating water. 

Air or other non-condensable gases 
sometimes accumulate in a condensor. 
When present should be purged out. 
The presence of oil, dirt, or non-con- 
densable gases usually occurs slowly, 
with the result that the efficiency of 
the condensor is so slowly reduced that 
the operator does not always notice the 
slowly increasing discharge pressure 
which this reduced efficiency causes. 

This is a very important matter, 
however, for any unnecessary pressure 
on the condensor requires just so much 
more power to run the plant. Con- 
densors should be checked regularly to 
insure proper operation. It is surpris- 
ing how much just a few unnecessary 
= pressure cost on the operating 

ill. 

The cooling coils or units should also 
be kept free from oil so that the sur- 
faces can give the best heat transfers. 
Excessive frost accumulations on the 
outside surfaces of the cooling pipes 
should also be avoided as frost acts as 
an insulator and cuts down the effi- 
ciency of a plant. 

A most important matter relating to 
the operation of the cooling part of a 
plant, or what is usually called the low 
pressure side, is the adjustment of the 
ammonia feed valve so that the correct 
amount of ammonia is introduced into 
the coils. If too much liquid is fed 
into the coils all of it will not evapo- 
rate into gas before it is drawn into 
the compressor and the plant will not 
be working at its best. 

A common way to detect this condi- 
tion is to feel of the discharge pipe 
from the compressor. If it is cold to 
the touch and frost is forming on the 
compressor too much ammonia is being 
fed to the coils. This will cause longer 
operating periods than neccessary. 

If not enough ammonia is fed to the 
coils the gas becomes what is known 
as super-heated and excessive super- 
heat increases the volume of the gas 
so much that the operating periods are 
increased beyond what would be neces- 
sary if the ammonia is fed co:.ectly 
into the cooling coils. 

The correct adjustment of the feed 
valve can be made by observing the 
temperature of the gas returning to the 
compressor at a point near the com- 


pressor. For instance, if the plant is 
being operated at 20 lbs. suction pres- 
sure, good results will be obtained if the 
temperature of the gas is about 8 degs. 
F. The ideal temperature would be 
5% degs., but as this is not practical 
to obtain, a few extra degrees are added 
so all the ammonia is evaporated and 
the amount of super-heat is not in- 
creased to an amount which will seri- 
ously affect the operation of the plant. 
RAE IS 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Plans are being drawn for the Scobey 
Fireproof Storage Co., San Antonio, 
Tex., for a fireproof cold storage ware- 
house. Construction work will start 
soon. The plant will be erected in the 
300 block, North Medina st. 

Construction work has started on a 
cold storage plant in Sarasota, Fla., to 
cost in the neighborhood of $500,000. 

The General Cold Storage Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000. The main 
office is at 328 Market st. in addition 
to leasing, erecting and buying cold 
storage warehouses, the company will 
engage in the ice manufacturing busi- 
ness, 

The Nova Scotia Public Cold Storage 
Terminals, Ltd., Halifax, N. S., has 
been officially opened. The plant has 
three units and assets are appraised at 
$3,100,000. 

The Omaha Cold Storage Co., is plan- 
ning the erection of a cold storage plant 
at Red Cloud, Neb. 

The Troy Cold Storage Co., Troy, 
N. Y., has installed additional refrig- 
erating machinery. 

Plans are being made by the Union 
Cold Storage Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
remodel its plant. Among the im- 
provements contemplated is a change to 
electric drive. 

Cal Gray plans to erect a cold stor- 
age plant in Burnet, Tex. 

The Richmond Cold Storage Co., 
Richmond, Va., has installed additional 
refrigerating machinery. 

The American Produce Co., Gonzales, 
Tex., is erecting a cold storage plant to 
cost $25,000. 

i 


EFFECT OF SMALL ORDERS. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


This involved a careful analysis of sell- 
ing and other distribution expenses, so 
that the costs might be properly allo- 
cated to the various classes of trade. 

On the peddler car and l.c.l. freight 
routes this allocation was made in 
about the same manner as for the 
branch houses, except that the problem 
was made somewhat more difficult by 
the fact that only a portion of each 
company’s routes were being studied, 
and it was therefore necessary to divide 
the expenses equitably among the routes 
as well as among the functions for each 
route, 

The first step in the allocation was 
to reclassify all expenses in the case of 
both companies so as to bring them 
under the desired functional headings. 
The functions recognized were about 
the same as those existing in the branch 


houses, but the item of branch storage 
and handling expense was, of course, 
absent. 

Expenses Grouped by Functions. 

The grouping, therefore, recognized 
the following functions: (a) Order 
taking; (b) packing and loading; (c) 
delivery; (d) sales bookkeeping; (e) 
credits and collections; (f) selling over- 
head. Interest on investment was. not 
treated as an expense for purposes of 
this study. 

An indication of the cost of each 
function per hundredweight of product 
sold is given in Table 4, as follows: 


TABLE 4. 


Analysis of Expenses by Functions. 





Company C, Company D. 
Per Pet. of Per Pct. of 

Function. Cwt. total. Cwt. total. 
Order taking... .$0.54 28.8 $ .84% 26.8 
Packing and load- 

Barak aiscny cn 3614 19.4 83 25.8 
DGHVORT 6 cence .68 36.1 13 22.8 
Sales bookkeep- 

Md kaso 40 &a% 1014 5.5 23 71 
Credit and col- 

ROGGE o cccicés 10% 5.6 42%, 13.2 
General overhead .08% 4.6 15 4.8 

Total expense .$1.88 100.0 $3.21 100.0 


This also shows what percentage of 
total expense is represented by each 
function. The expense of packing, load- 
ing and delivering the product is séen 
to be about half of all distribution ex- 
penses; order-taking expense is one- 
fourth, and clerical and overhead 
expense make up the remaining one- 
fourth. 

Percentages Vary Little. 

The percentages do not vary greatly 
between the two companies, in spite of 
the different methods and _ products 
involved. 

It should be noted that the unit ex- 
penses given here are not to be directly 
compared with the corresponding figures 
developed for the branch houses in our 
previous study. The branch house costs 
presented in the earlier study included 
only costs incurred after the product 
reached the branch house. 

To put the two sets of figures on a 
comparable basis, it is necessary to 
take into consideration the cost of 
packing and delivering the product to 
the branch from the plant. 

Costs in Functional Units. 

In order to apply the various func- 
tional costs to the different orders and 
accounts, it was, of course, necessary to 
determine some units of functional 
service according to which an equitable 
allocation might be made. 

A mere arbitrary apportionment of 
costs over the various orders and ac- 
counts on a basis of tonnage, or sales 
value, or something of that sort, would 
have given results of no significance. 
Probably the most important part of 
the study was the determination of 
proper measures of service and the 
development from them of the neces- 
sary unit costs. 

As several different routes were in- 
volved in both companies, it was found 
desirable to treat some of the expenses 
on a route basis. 

Order-taking costs, for example, con- 
sist of salesmen’s salaries and traveling 
expense. As these are known for each 
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route, it was possible to determine an 
individual cost per salesman’s call on 
every route. Variations were found, of 
course, between the routes, as well as 
between the companies. 

Allocation of Expenses. 

Certain expenses—such as freight, 
drayage and box and packing costs— 
were determinable for each order indi- 
vidually. Freight and drayage charges 
were examined and allocated, order by 
order. 

The characteristics of the box used 
for each order were determined, and 
the cost of such a box plus the cost of 
packing such a box were figured item 
by item. : 

Since none of these charges includes 
any overhead or general expenses, the 
charges are directly traceable to the 
individual transactions involved and 
would disappear almost entirely if the 
transactions had not taken place. 

In other words, if only half as many 
sales calls were to be made, one sales- 
man in many cases could do the work of 
two. If the number of orders handled 
was reduced by half a proportionate 
amount of package, packing, freight 
and drayage expense would disappear. 

Conversely, if more territory is to be 
covered, more calls must be made and 
more salesmen employed, and propor- 
tionate additional delivery expenses will 
be incurred. 

Handling Clerical Expense. 

Clerical expenses related to book- 
keeping, credits and collections were 
analyzed for the clerical department as 
a whole—that is, as to all routes op- 
erated by the company. ; 

From a careful analysis of the service 
performed by each employee and the 
various items of supplies used, plus a 
further analysis into the source of bad 
debt losses, a set of unit costs per item, 
per order and per account was de- 
veloped. Each item, order and account 
from the routes under review was then 
costed accordingly, with a resulting 
charge directly related to the clerical 
service performed in connection with 
the transaction. 


TABLE 5. 
Expenses in Functional Units. 
Costs in cents 
Unit of per unit. 
Function. measure. Co.C. Co.D. 
Order taking 


Personal calls No. personal gg 4 


86.2 
Phone solicitation No. phone calls...23.8 .... 
Packing & shipping 

Boxes & packing 


Loading into cars 


Variable’ ........ ... 


Gwt. loaded....... 12.0 


Delivery 
Freight Actual by orders.. ... =" 
Drayage Actual by orders.. ... . 
Sales bookkeeping 
Orders No. sales tickets..12.0 12.9 
Items No, items......... 3.0 4.0 
Oredit & collection 
Personal calls No calls.......+.. 10.8 28.3 
Office expense No. accounts......17.7 19.0 
Bad debts Variable? § ..:...06 os. eee 
General overhead Cwt, sold......... 8.7 15.2 





1 Expense of boxes and packing vary according 
to size of shipment, and were separately calcu- 
lated for each order according to type of box used 
and average cost of packing such a box. 

? Bad debt losses vary according to size of ac- 
count, and were on a sliding scale run- 
ning from 2 cent accounts of less than $25 
down to 1/10 of 1 per cent or less on large 
accounts. 


‘The final item of selling and over- 
head expense was spread on an arbi- 
trary basis over the. total volume of 
business. This apportionment is a 
rather meaningless one, but since less 
than five per cent of the total expense 
was involved in either company, the re- 
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sults would be only slightly affected by 
any method of apportionment adopted. 

Table 5 shows the functional unit 
costs developed, together with the unit 
of measure applied in each case. Where 
the units are not shown, it indicates 
that the expense was allocated as actu- 
ally incurred on each order, or accord- 
ing to the basis described in the foot- 
notes to the table. 


Expense of Handling Orders of 
Various Sizes. 

It is generally recognized in the trade 
that a small order is relatively more 
expensive to handle than a large order, 
but there is probably little appreciation 
of how great the difference is in the 
selling and delivering cost. 

The variances are particularly marked 
on orders of less than 100 lbs., as will 
be noted from Table 6, below: 


TABLD 6. 
Cost of Handling Orders of Various Sizes. 

Company C. Company D. 

Total Cost Total Cost 
Size of order. cost. per lb. cost. per Ib. 
Less than 25 Ibs....$2.11 l4c $2.65 18¢ 
25 to 50 lbs....... 2.31 6 2.86 7% 
50 to 100 Ibs....... 2.72 3% 3.27 4% 
100 to 200 lbs....... 3.51 2% 4.11 2% 

200 to 500 Ibs....... 5.41 1% 5.97 2 
500 to 1,000 lbs..... 7.81 1% 9.82 1% 


The orders handled by local freight 
involved even heavier costs on the 
small shipments than did the car route 
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per $100 of sales was calculated as in 
the previous study. 

The averages thus developed are pre- 
sented in Table 7, in columns 1 and 3. 
To make this information more explicit, 
a series of price differentials, such as 
would have been necessary to make 
accounts of all classes equally profit- 
able, is shown in columns 2 and 4. 

It is not to be inferred that these dif- 
ferentials were actually in effect, the 
contrary being indicated by the material 
in later sections of this article. They 
are interesting, however, as indicating 
the extent to which prices would have 
had to be varied according to the size 
of the accounts if all accounts were to 
be rendered equally profitable to the 
company. 

Price Differentials Practical? 


It will be noted that the smallest ac- 
count-groups are not included in the 
differential scale because of the dispro- 
portionate cost of serving these ac- 
counts and the apparent impossibility 
of setting a differential which would be 
practical of application. 

It has been assumed that the base 
price might have been set on accounts 
running from $50 to $100 per month 
and that price differentials amounting 
to as much as 1%c might be applied in 
the case of very large accounts. 











TABLE 7. 
Expenses and Requisite Price Differentials for Accounts of Various Size Classes. 
——Company C. Company D 
Expense Price Expense Price 
per $100 differential*. per $100 differential*. 
Size of account. of sales. (Cts. per Ib.) of sales. (Cts. per lb.) 
Less than$ 25 J iio adie sere 
Less than$ 50 | ee I Te ee 
50 to 100 14.02 0 11.85 0 
100 to 200 10.21 — % 8.85 — % 
200 to 300 8.26 —1 7.65 —1 
300 to 400 7.76 —1% 7.79 —1 
400 to 500 6.74 |. lS ee ae 
500 to 1,000 6.04 IM) | eee oe Cee 
1,000 to 2,000 6.13 | US eee er 
Average Bae ! ete BENS: sy tna) ota 





orders, because of the minimum freight 
rates charged on small shipments and 
the cost of extra packaging expense. 


Expense of Handling Accounts of 
Various Sizes. 

The costs per order referred to in the 
preceding section are to some extent 
hypothetical because they are based on 
an assumed typical order of certain 
characteristics. In the study, an actual 
cost was applied, not to each order, but 
to each customer’s account. 

In other words, the functional unit 
costs were determined, an actual calcu- 
lation was made for. each customer 
served during the period under review 
and the cost of handling his business 
was computed for comparison with the 
gross margin realized on that business. 

When all the customers’ accounts had 
been thus costed they were grouped ac- 
cording to size, and the average expense 





*It should be noted that the differential is based 
not on the present a' rice pound, but 
on a hypothetical maximum or list price which 
would be charged to customers of minimum size 
and which could be discounted for larger buyers 
at approximately the rate indicated. 

It should also be noted that these differentials 
are not necessarily typical or standard, but are 
introduced merely by way of illustration of what 
prices these particular companies would have had 
to charge to compensate for cost of service ren- 
dered and to make all classes of business equally 
profitable to handle. 


Whether an actual price differential 
based on the size of the account is prac- 
tical in the packing industry seems to 
be open to question. 

Under present sales methods, where 
each transaction involves an individual 
bargain on that particular order, it is 
the feeling of many packinghouse sales 
executives that the size of the order 
rather than the size of the account 
should govern the price differential. © 

This will almost certainly be true in 
the case of out-of-town customers, and 
the differential scale given in Table 7 
is, therefore, of interest more as a 
guide to general policy than as an indi- 
cation of a readily applicable pricing 
plan. 


Profitableness of Accounts of Various 
Sizes. 

Both of the companies which fur- 
nished data for our present study had 
information available as to the gross 
margin received on each order. It was 
possible, therefore, to determine not 
only the cost of handling a given ac- 
count but also the actual net results 
from the business. 

In Table 8 is given a summary of the 
profitableness of the various accounts, 
grouped according to size. i 

In the case of Company C the small 
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77-80% 
-—__ FLAKE 


For Refrigeration 


er repairs result from excessive cor- 
rosion where impurities are present in 
the brine. Yet it is an easy matter to reduce 
them by using a refrigeration medium of the 
highest quality. 


Dow Calcium Chloride for refrigeration pur- 
poses is manufactured for large capacity 
brine systems. It is free from magnesium and 
other objectionable impurities, is uniform in 
quality, and requires less for desired results. 
It insures trouble-free operation by reducing 


corrosion to a minimum. It has set new high 
standards of quality and efficiency. 


Dow is a dependable source of supply. Ample 
stocks of Calcium Chloride for refrigeration 
are carried by leading dealers in the princi- 
pal cities. Carload shipments leave our 


plant daily. 


Dow Sodium Sulphide, Epsom Salt Technical 
and Salt have a well established reputation in 
the packing and provision industry for 
uniformity and purity. 


Let us quote on your requirements of: Straight Calcium Chloride, 73-75% Solid, 77-80% Flake 
Sodium Sulphide, Solid and Flake 60-62%, Crystals 30-33°/, Epsom Salt Technical Salt 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Branch Sales Offices: 
90 West Street, New York City 


Second and Madison Streets, Saint Louis 
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Ever stand directly behind an airplane about the time the 
pilot “gives her the gun”? A gale leaps from the pro- 
peller . . . men grab their hats . . . dresses are whipped 
in the rushing breeze! That’s propeller action on air. 
Charavay Fans are equipped with airplane-type propeller 
blades. But add to this that the tips of the propeller blade 
overlap the inner ring of the frame in which it spins. This 
patented feature immensely increases its power. 


Decision Isn’t Difficult 


—after you 
know the facts 
With this overlapping 


7 . ai 5 
cn VAY FAN blade, Charavay is prac 

ARA\ tically 100% efficient. 
NOTA CHARAV, 


On other fans, with 
blades that do not over- 
lap the frame, not all 
of the blade and ring surface is productive of direct air 
current—the gap between the blade and the frame draws 
air from in front instead of from behind the fan, causing 
the current to “backwhirl” and lose much of its force. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Belanger Fan & Blower Co., 8202 
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WITH THIS NEW FASTENER 


greater protection against temperature losses; new 
years of efficiency. Best for busy doorways because 
of its quick, easy, never-failing operation. Best for 
seldom-used doors because it keeps the seal so tight 
that temperature seepage is prevented. Now offered 
optionally on Jamison Cold Storage Doors at a slight 
increase in price (no extra charge on Jamison Vesti- 
bule Doors)—or sold separately for replacement on 
the doors you are now using. Write for descriptive 
folder. 

JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Hagerstown, Md. i, 3. A. 


New York—Chicago—San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Special Traveling Representative for Southern States, 
Address Hagerstown Office 


The New @ Patented 







WEDGETIGHT 


Door Fastener 


Manufacturers—Contractors—Engineers 


ONE GOOD JOB 
DESERVES ANOTHER 


Q oe? 


: ELDORADO. e! 











CORKBOARD:. 


“Not a Green Sheet in a Million Feet” 





HE Cold Storage Plant of the Pacific Coast 





Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

ome Ventilation Co., 608 Dearborn 

, Chicago, Ill. 

G. §. Faries, 21 Transportation 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 

The Wm. P. Little Co., P. 0. Box 
187, Stratford, Conn. 

Carroll B. McGaughey, 133 Cone 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Missouri Ventilating Equipment Co., 
3138 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Northwestern Fan & Blower Co., 
447 Virginia St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pittsburgh Elec. & Mach. Works, 
1 Barker Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. H. Rogers, 505 Bell Block, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio 
Ralph Sprenger, 557 Market St., 
an Francisco, Cal. 


Hartzell Propeller Co. 


Div. Hartzell Industries, Inc. 


917 Craft St., Piqua, Ohio 


Steen Fan & Blower Co., 325 Elli- 
cott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Texas Fan & Blower Co., P.O. Box 
1623, Ft. Worth, Texas 


The J. W. Thompson Co., 505 
Franklin St., Peoria, Ill. 


Ventilating Equipment Co., 1601 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


The F. M. Webber Co., 2148 Gray- 
bar Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Western Ohio Ventilating Co., 110- 
12 Eleventh St., Toledo, Ohio 


M. P. Ziegler & Co., 1690 Lime- 
stone St., Springfield, Ohio 


Write 
Nearest 

Dealer 
or Direct 








Terminals, Ltd., at New Westminster, B. C., 
will be officially opened this month. Mr. Val- 
entine Quinn, Managing Director and Mr. R. C. 
Stockton, Consulting Engineer, were so well 
satisfied with the Eldorado corkboard furnished 
by us for this building that they are using 
700,000 board feet of Eldorado for their new 
terminal at Tacoma, Washington, now in the 
course of construction. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
CORK INSULATION CO., INC. 
154 Nassau Street 
New York City 
Eldorado Corkboard for Roof Insulation 
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BLEACHING POWDER 
CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
H T H (HYPOCHLORITE) 
PURITE (FUSED SODA ASH) 


er 





Mathieson Ammonia 


Anhydrous and Aqua 
SODA ASH VANILLIN COUMARIN 
CAUSTIC SODA BENZOIC ACID 
LIQUID CHLORINE BENZALDEHYDE 


ETHYL VANILLIN 
BENZOYL CHLORIDE 


BEN OL 
SULPHUR DICHLORIDE 
The high Mathieson standards of manufacture and the complete 
facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every Ammonia 

purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


ge MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {inc} 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
orks: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. SALTVILLE, VA. NEWARK, N.Y. 


by a 





accounts—those furnishing a volume of 
tess than $100 per month—were almost 
uniformly unprofitable to handle. The 
accounts of medium size—that is, from 
$100 to $300 per month—were profitable 
in a majority of instances, but include 
many unprofitable customers. 

Of the accounts of over $300, about 
75 per cent were profitable, and the 
others show only very small losses. It 
appears that if the routes in question 
had contained only accounts like the 45 
largest ones, the profit would have been 
greater than with the inclusion of the 


business on these routes are in direct 
contradiction to the rather generally 
held opinion of packinghouse execu- 
tives, namely, that such heavy price 
concessions are exacted by buyers in 
large quantities as to make the busi- 
ness of these large buyers unprofitable. 
The reverse would seem to be the 
case in the trade here studied, and there 
is some evidence to indicate that in the 
branch houses also the allowance in 
price granted to large customers is still 
smaller than the saving in expense 
through sales in large unit quantities. 




















237 remaining accounts of medium and Cost reduction, it is true, is not ac- 
TABLE 8. 
Profitableness of Accounts According to Size. 
No. Vol- —Margin—  —Expense— —Profit— 

Company C— __ accts. ume. Dollars. Pct. Dollars. Pct. Dollars. Pet. 
Less than $25....... 20 $ 339 $ 37 10.91 $ 147 438.36 $ 110* 32.45* 
$35 tos 60........38 Tiger 135 10.70 267 21.14 132* 10.44* 

ie alas a 61 4,508 444 9.85 632 14.02 188* 4.17% 
Se 40.” EU. ss: e< 77 11,867 1,181 10.40 1,160 10.21 21 19 
260 to SOB. 6 3s sis 46 11,311 1,112 9.88 935 oC 177 1.57 
Le | re 17 ~=5,891 615 10.45 457 76 158 2.69 
£00) t0 “500. <5.) s. 8 3,612 330 9.15 243 6. 74 87 2.41 
BOO 06 F080. ...o.<5's 13 8,726 712 =8.15 528 ~=6.04 184 2 BI 
More than $1,000.... 7 9,808 902 9.20 601 6.18 301 3.07 

MOONE! aisle S kasiccinie 282 $56,823 $5,468 9.64 $4,970 8.76 $ 498 88 

Company D— 
Less than $25....... 65 $1,008 $ 209 20.75 $ 298 29.07 $ 84* 8.32% 
S20 20.8) Oss casica 101 3,571 670 18.77 596 16.69 74 2.08 

CUR MS | Pea 105 7,529 1,370 18.20 892 11.85 478 6.35 
100 to | 200s. se ss 58 7,976 1,422 17.82 706 = 8,85 716 8.97 
wo to. B00... 6s 16 =3,724 667 17.91 285 7.65 382 10.26 
G00 00: SDs. deca 3 995 182 18.30 78 17,84 104 = 10.46 

URE sos. 3 Sealee 348 $24,803 803 $4,520 18.20 $2,850 11.48 $1,670 6.72 
*Loss 





small size. 


Effect of Price Concessions. 

In the case of Company D it is evi- 
dent that small accounts were sold on 
a more satisfactory basis. This is ex- 
plained by the company’s policy of dif- 
ferentiating in price according to the 
size of individual orders. 

It appears from the showing of the 
various accounts that the higher price 
realized on small orders, while not fully 
covering the costs of handling them, 
does eliminate to a large extent that un- 
profitable business which many other 
concerns evidently are cultivating. 

The findings in respect to the profit- 
ableness of the different classes of 


complished in the case of every large 
order. A 500-lb. order which is made 
up of fifty different items to be de- 
livered at fifteen or twenty different lo- 
cations, and possibly at three or four 
different times, may easily be a very 
expensive order to handle. 
What Is a Profitable Account? 


On the other hand, a 500-lb. order for 
delivery to a single place at a single 
time costs little more to sell and deliver 
than a 50-pound order of similar char- 
acteristics. Moreover, the order which 
results from a single salesman’s call is 
far less costly than one which requires 
three or four calls, half a dozen tele- 
phone conversations, and possibly a 
visit by the buyer to the plant or 















for the 


PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 
AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 
Ammonia or Carbon 
dioxide systems of 


refrigeration 


Write for Bulletins 


branch house. 
In judging the desirability of an or- 
der the packer should have in mind not 


merely its size but also the service re- 
quired to sell, pack, load, deliver and 
collect for it. The apparently desirable 
large order which actually involves an 
unreasonable amount of selling and de- 
livery service often is met with in the 
branch house, but is less characteristic 
of car route and 1. c. 1. freight sales. 
Comparison of Costs by Selling 
Agencies. 

Since these studies of small orders 
and accounts have covered three differ- 
ent types of selling sa gar aay 
branch houses, car routes, and lI. 1. 
freight routes—it is inevitable that 
some readers will seek to make com- 
parisons of the costs of performing va- 
rious functions through these different 
agencies. Many people are interested 
in the relative expense of distributing 
through branch houses and through car 
routes, and will weleome the addition 
of any new information to the data al- 
ready available on that subject. 

Partly in answer to questions which 
are likely to be raised on that point, 
but more particularly to summarize the 
results of the different studies, figures 
are presented in Tables 9, 10, 11 and 12 
to show in comparative form the experi- 
ence of the different agencies as to vol- 
ume, size of orders and accounts, func- 
tional unit costs, and total costs for 
orders and accounts. 

In reading these figures it should be 
borne particularly in mind that the pur- 
pose of the studies was not to develop 
a standard or typical cost of distribu- 
tion through one agency for compari- 
son with the cost of distribution through 
another, but rather to compare the cost 
of selling orders and accounts of differ- 
ent sizes within each of several repre- 
sentative channels of distribution. 

Not a Comparison of Agencies. 

It must be remembered also that the 
sample taken for the study is so small 
as not by any means to be considered 
necessarily representative. The figures 
in the comparative tables simply show 
that in two branch houses picked at 
random the results bear such and such 
a relation to those in five car routes of 
another company and three |. ¢. 1. 
freight routes of still another company. 

There is little in the data which can 
be considered indicative of the relative 
economy of one agency as compared 
with another. 

The figures given for the two branch 








houses are those presented in our pre- 
vious study, with the addition of 
charges representing the cost of pack- 
ing, loading and delivering from the 
plant to the branch. These costs were 
obtained from each of the two com- 
panies covered by the previous study 
and were added to the branch-house 
costs which had already been deter- 
mined. 

The expenses for the three classes of 
selling agency are, therefore, on a fully 
comparable basis as to the functions 
performed. All of them cover the en- 
tire cost connected with selling the 
product, packing and transporting it 
from the plant department to the pur- 
chaser’s store, collecting the money and 
handling all the clerical work in con- 
nection with the transaction. 


Compares Weights, Values, Costs. 


Table 9 presents a few unit weights, 
values, etc., which are interesting for 
comparison. The relative advantage of 
the car route in the size of the average 
order is clear, but the advantage of the 
branch house in the size of the account 
and the number of orders per period 
helps to offset this. 


TABLD 9. 

Comparative Data on Weights, Values, and Costs. 
2Branch 5Car 3 L. 0. L. 
houses. routes. frt. r’tes. 

Sales price per cwt.....$22.60 $21.45 $27.95 

Expense per cwt........ $ 2.04 $ 1.88 $ 3.21 

Weight of av. order, lbs. 148 246 

Value of ay. order...... $33.10 $52.70 $32.70 

Expense per order...... $ 3.02 $ 4.62 $ 3.75 

Items per order ........ 2.4 4.4 3.5 

Tonnage per customer, 

MG. “Sanrovebsscteetens 1,969 939 258 

Orders per customer. 13.4 3.8 2.2 


The 1. c. L freight routes (on which 
only specialties were sold) naturally 
show a lower tonnage per order, but 
compensate for this by a better average 
price per pound of product. The small 
number of orders per customer means, 
however, that the total volume done 
with each customer is limited, as must 
almost necessarily be the case when the 
business is confined to specialty items 
of various kinds. 


Functional Costs Vary. 


Table 10 presents a comparison of 
the cost per hundred-weight of per- 
forming various functions in the three 
types of selling agency. 

TABLE 10. 





Comparative Summary of Distribution Expenses 
in Unit Costs per Cwt. 
38L. C. L. 
2Branch 5Car freight 
houses. routes. routes. 
GeGer Celine ....2ccesecs $ .25 $ .54 $ .84% 
Packing and loading..... 65% .36 .83 
OE- senascasecesecse 71 -68 -73 
Sales bookkeeping ...... .08 10% 23 
Credit and collections .. .05 -10% 42% 
Branch house storage.... .22 ence sees 
STEEN «ewedecencvecs 071% -081%4 15 
BRM wcecccnccccececes $2.04 $1.88 $3.21 


The branch house has a striking ad- 
vantage in respect to order-taking ex- 
pense, owing to the fact that the sales- 
men work a concentrated territory and 
have practically no traveling expense. 
This advantage is largely offset by the 
cost of branch house storing and han- 
dling of product. 

Packing and loading expense is 
heavier both in the branch houses and 
the 1. c. l. freight routes than on the 
car routes, owing in the former case to 
the rehandling of product in the branch, 
and in the latter case to the smaller and 
more substantial packages made neces- 
sary for local freight shipments. 

Delivery expense, including freight 
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and drayage, is surprisingly uniform 
for the three types of agency, the high- 
er freight charges on car routes and 
l. c. 1, shipments being offset by higher 
local delivery costs from the branch 
house in a large city. 

Exceptionally heavy unit clerical ex- 
penses in connection with the 1. c. 1. 
freight business are due principally to 
the smaller tonnages sold—particularly 
to the heavy cost of invoicing where 
bills of lading, dray sheets, etc., must 
be prepared, and to the relatively large 
credit and collection costs on small ac- 
counts and small orders. 

Selling and Delivery Costs. 

Table 11 presents in detail the items 
making up the cost of selling and de- 
livering an order of 25 lbs., one of 100 
Ibs. and one of 500 lbs., through each 
of the three types of selling agency. 

These unit costs probably represent 
a fair measure of the proper charge 
against each order for the functiona! 
service indicated, although the cost of 
selling, credits, collections, etc., can be 
applied to individual orders only on a 
somewhat arbitrary basis. 

The advantage of the branch house in 
handling the very small orders is due 
to the lower cost of salesmen’s calls 
when goods are sold locally, and to the 
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more and smaller orders making up the 
small accounts in the branch houses 
than on the 1. c. 1. freight routes of 
Company D. 


Conclusions from Study. 


The facts presented in this study sup- 
port and emphasize the conclusions 
stated in the closing pages of the study 
on “The Cost of Handling Small Or- 
ders and Accounts.” These were to the 
general effect that small orders and 
small accounts are numerous, and that 
they are excessively expensive to han- 
dle; also that a definite effort should 
be made by meat packing companies to 
adjust their prices so as to encourage 
purchasing in larger unit quantities and 
to equalize the returns from all classes 
of trade. 

To these conclusions may be added 
the following, which are brought par- 
ticularly into view by the present study. 

1—The number of small orders tends 
to be less on peddler car and 1. c. 1. 
freight routes than in the branch 
houses, but the number of small ac- 
counts is almost equally great because 
there are fewer orders per customer. 


Branch House Distribution. 


2—Small orders are relatively less ex- 
pensive to handle when the distribution 





TABLE 11. 


Comparative Cost of Handling Orders of Various Sizes Through Branch Houses, 
Car Routes, and L. C. L. Freight. 





25-lb. order 
Brch. Car LCL. 
Factor of cost variation. hse. route. frt. 








Salesman’s calls $1.35 $ .99 
Boxes and packing 15 15 37 
Freight 1 -12% .40 
Local delivery < -25 25 
Orders ...... 12 -41 
Items 0416 .06 
Accounts . 04 -09 
Bad Gebts ......ccscees. s 10 10 
WED oc aged svccceucese 07 -08 04 

DEED 46568<0Un Santen ae $1.42 $2.21 $2.71 

BOE TD. .cvcccccvcesccce 5.7¢ 8.8¢ 10.8¢ 











——100-lb. order—— ——500-lb. order—— 
Brch. Car L.C.L. Brch. Car L.C.L. 

hse. route, frt. hse, route, frt. 
$ .34 $1.35 $ .99 $ .34 $1.35 $ .99 
‘60 35 -83 3.00 1.50 1.73 
55 -50 40 2.75 2.50 2.00 
40 -25 25 .40 25 25 
02% 12 Al 02% 12 41 
24 -09 12 48 18 24 
07% 04 09 07% 04 09 
10 -10 10 -10 10 10 
30 .09 15 1.50 -43 75 
$2.63 $2. 89 $3.34 $8.67 $6.47 $6.56 
2.6¢ 2.9c¢ 3.3¢ 1.7¢ 1.3¢ 1.3¢ 





lower packing and delivery expense re- 
sulting from the postponement of 
breaking bulk until after the branch 
house is reached. By the time a 500-Ilb. 
order is reached this initial advantage 
has disappeared and all three selling 
agencies are on a fairly uniform basis 
as to total cost. 
Expense and Size of Accounts. 


Table 12 presents a comparison of ex- 
pense per $100 of sales for accounts of 
various size-classes as handled through 
each of the three selling agencies. 

TABLE 12. 


Comparative Cost of Handling Accounts of Va- 


rious Sizes Through Branch Houses, Car 
Routes, and L. C. L. Freight. 
(Costs per $100 of sales) 
3 L. C. L. 
2 Branch 5 Car freight 
Size of account. houses. routes. routes. 
Less than $25.......:.. 1.75 $43.19 $29.05 
ee Se Pee 20.93 21.14 16.67 
50 to 15.35 14.02 11.83 
100 to BEOvcsceues 12.62 10.21 8.84 
200 to SSS, 10.38 8.26 7.65 
300 to _ See 9.61 7.76 7.79 
400 to BP rccsvees 8.69 6.74 es 
500 - BLGBD. cc cvies 8.37 6.04 
1,000 CO eae 7.53 6.13 oe 
More wen $2,000....... 6.96 ee ie 
AVOERRS occcccvecccces $ 8.64 $ 8.76 $11.48 


Curiously enough, the branch houses 
and car routes, which have a lower cost 
for small orders, show a higher cost for 
small accounts. This results in part 
from the fact that the small accounts 
absorbed a larger than average number 
of unproductive salesmen’s calls (i. e., 
those producing no orders at all) and 
partly from the fact that there were 


is through a branch house than through 
a car route or 1. c. 1. freight shipment, 
but the small accounts of branch 
houses and car routes show higher costs 
per $100 of sales than those of the com- 
pany selling specialties by 1. c. 1. 
freight. 

3—While some companies get a high- 
er price for small orders, it is difficult 
to make the differential high enough 
to cover the costs incurred in connection 
with the very small units of purchase. 

4—Margins are at all times so nar- 
row that even a very slight alteration 
in the relative cost of serving a cus- 
tomer may transform his business from 
the profitable to the unprofitable class. 
Even relatively high distribution costs, 
however, may be covered when margins 
are carefully set and proper price dif- 
ferentials adopted to cover costs of 
service. 

5—Many small orders and small ac- 
counts now cultivated are definitely un- 
profitable and could be eliminated with 
advantage to the selling company. 

This presentation completes the ma- 
terial collected by the Institute in re- 
spect to small orders and small ac- 
counts. The development of a practical 
sales program which will eliminate or 
reduce the losses from this source will 
be the subject of a further bulletin if 
the character of the available material 
seems to justify continued attention to 
the problem. 
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ESTABLISHED BOSTON. Philadelphia Office 
1888 Phone Hancock 0293 Ninth & Noble Streets 
Dh mugger CHICAGO New York Office 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE Phone Harrison 5614 New York Produce Exchange 























H. ©. GARDNER F, A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 





J.C.Wood - Robt.Burrows 
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Personal Attention 
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Reali Future Provisions - Grain © Cotton 


6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 
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J ‘ C.Wood & Co. Offerings Solicited 
127 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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C asing House ‘Experimental 
and Consulting Service H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


M.W.SCHWARZ--CHEMICAL ENGINEER Architect 


15 Whitehall St., N. Y. City—Phone Bowl. Green 9676 1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Pacific Coast Market Member New York Produce Exchange 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products - Cable Address: ‘Jonburns” 
SEATTLE, WASH. ll Codes PORTLAND, ORE. “Rep. Wynantekill Mig. Co. Stockinettes, Troy, N.Y. 
| 
Main Office ’ \ ; Branch Offices 
140 W. Van Buren St. 7) NY ‘ 10) 148 State St., 
| CHICAGO, ILL. GecJ lav Ls \ eeneeees, BOSTON, MASS. 
| All Cod D d Mechani 
| aed PROVISION BROKERS ith 
Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
On request, our complete pro- Bird Guano 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 





member of the trade free of JB States and Canada. Offerings 
charge; also our periodical We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, telegraphed promptly on re- 
market reports. St. ceipt of inquiries. 


brokerage basis. 
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Chicago Section 


Jay E. Decker, president of Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., was a 
business visitor in the city this week. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 30,947 cattle, 6,162 calves, 
42,484 hogs and 41,786 sheep. 


Isaac Powers, vice president and 
general manager, Home Packing Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., spent a day in the 
city this week on business. 


Ernst Terhardt, well known hotel 
supply man, was a visitor in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Terhardt is vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Packing Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


A meeting of the Committee on Ac- 
counting, of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, of which G. M. Pelton, 
of Swift & Company, is chairman, was 
held Thursday, September 19, at the 
Institute offices. 


George G. Jordan, general sales man- 
ager, Lomen Reindeer Corporation, 
Seattle, Wash., was a visitor in the 
city the latter part of last week. Mr. 
Jordan was on his way back to Seattle 
after a business trip in the East. 


A meeting of the Committee on Pur- 
chasing Practice of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, of which John 
G. Hormel of George A. Hormel and 
Company, is Chairman, was held Fri- 
day, September 20, at the Institute 
offices. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Sept. 14, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
1928. 





Cured meats, Ibs...: 
Fresh meats, lbs... y 
Lard, ibs....0...... 9,596,00 


Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
which for some time has broadcasted 
a weekly musical program over station 
WBBM transferred its radio advertis- 
ing to station WGN on September 20. 
The company will be on the air every 
Friday evening at eight o’clock, Chi- 
cago time, which is one hour earlier 
than Central standard time. 


Friends and acquaintances in Chica- 
go of Dan Gallagher, provisions broker, 
who is spending his vacation in the 
north woods near the Canadian line, 
have been waiting patiently all week 
the arrival of a promised box of fish. 
To date it has not been received, but 
knowing Dan’s ability as a fisherman 
they know it will show up sooner or 
later. 


John C. Cutting, of Batchelder & 
Snyder, Boston, was a visitor in Chi- 
cago this week. Mr. Cutting has been 
vacationing in Wisconsin, playing golf 
and tennis and getting ready to put 
over a big year’s business, not only in 


meats but in the many kinds of frosted 
foods which have been made possible 
through the tie-up of Batchelder & 
Snyder and Frosted Foods, Inc. 

The following out of town repre- 
sentatives of member companies of the 
Institute were in Chicago during the 
past week attending various committee 
meetings: John J. Burke, Rochester 
Packing Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
L. B. Dorr, Jacob Dold Packing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.; and H. M. Shul- 
man, and W. G. Graham, both of Ham- 
mond Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

C. F. Krusbe, of the Krusbe Broker- 
age Co., has decided to take no more 
chances on being north of the Michigan 
Avenue bridge when booked for an 
aeroplane trip. Recently while he and 
Joe Roti, president and general man- 
ager of the Fulton Market Provision 
Co., were returning from a_ business 
conference they were delayed by the 
opening of the bridge and the aero- 
plane on which they had bookings for 
Detroit left without them. Mr. Roti’s 
trusty roadster was pressed into serv- 
ice and the 288 miles were covered in 
a little over 5 hours. 

he -— — 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
Sept. 18, 1929, or nearest previous date, 
together with the number of shares 
dealt in during the week and the clos- 
ing prices on Sept. 11, or nearest pre- 
vious date, were as follows: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Wk. ended Sept. Sept. 
Sept. 18. —Sept. 18.— 18. 11. 
Amal, Leath. .. 200 6 6 6 6 
Do Prt... 300 42 42 2 43 
Amer. H. & L.. 400 84 84 8% 8% 
Do Pid....... 1,600 49 49 49 4414 
Amer. Strs..... 4,600 69 68 681g 68% 
Armour A...... 14,400 11% 11% 11% 12% 
; ae See 2,400 64 614 6% 6% 
DO POG. on 05ss 200 73 73 73 74% 
Do Del. Pfd.. 800 87 87 87 88 
Barnett Leath.. 100 i% 7% 7% 8 
Beechnut Pack..15,000 92% 92 92 87 
Bohack, H.C... 400 81% 81% 981% 80 
Brennan Pack.. 200 56% 5614 Tee 
Chick. C. Oil 1,600 364% 36% 36% 36% 
Childs Co....... 6,200 70% 70% 70% 70 
Cudahy Pack... 3,200 50% 5 





First Nat. Strs 100 89% 85% 87% 85% 
General Foods. ’ 
Gobel Co....... 15,100 35 33% 34% 31% 
Gt. A. & P.Pfd. 1380 115% 115% 115% 115% 
Hormel, G. A.. 5,1 578 : § 57* 
Hygrade Food. & 
Kroger G. & B.5: 
Libby MeNeill 
MacMarr Strs.. y 
Mayer, Oscar... 1,600 17% yt ek 2! Sa 






DO ist Pid... 0.0 105 RS errr er 

De 2nd Pi... ..... I VOB «ss acvee cocee 
Miller & Hart. 100 =43% 43 48%. wccee 
Morrell, John.. 350 = 71 70% 70% 72 
Nat. Fd. Pr. B. 600 9 8% 9 9 
Nat. Leather... 2,250 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Nat. Tea....... 2,600 68% 68% 68% 65% 
Proc. & Gam..45,800 89 8714 87% 89% 


Rath Pack..... f 35 3 B 

Safeway Strs...22,600 187% 182% 183% 180 
Do 6% Pfd... 1,740 101 100 100 96 
Do 7% Pfd... 460 105 105 105 103 





Stahl-Meyer ........ 38% 
Strauss-Roth .. 1, Ay 24% 
Swift & Co..... 3,46 140 
Do Tet. ... 34% 
Trunz Pork ... 1,200 39% 39% 39% .....- 
U. S. Cold Str. 3,900 425 41% 42% ..... 
U._ 8. Leath.... 2, 22 
© Bets case, f 3356 
DO Ee Fea. s 34%, 33% ..... 
Wesson Oil ... 34% 33% 34%, «33% 
AA 1,700 58% 585 58% 59% 
Wilson & Co... 800 65% 6% 6 
ree Ss 15% 15% 154 =16% 
Oe: See 500 «58 58 58 59% 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Columbia Meat & Sausage Co., 
Dallas, Tex., has installed a 3-ton re- 
frigerating machine. 

Roberts & Withington, 16 Blackstone 
st., Providence, R. I., have installed a 
20-ton refrigerating machine in their 
meat packing plant. 

John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., 
will erect a three-story branch house 
in Philadelphia, Pa. The building will 
cost about $40,000. 

Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City, is 
having plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a one-story addition in its plant. 
The estimated cost is $60,000. 

The Williamsburg Wholesale Meat 
Co., New York City, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of 200 
shares of stock of no par value. 

The Davison Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., has acquired, through its subsid- 
iary, the Eastern Cotton Oil Co., a con- 
trolling interest in the Fremont Cotton 
Oil Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 

The National Meat Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., is moving into its new 
plant which has recently been fitted up 
to do a wholesale meat business. The 
company is spending approximately 
$25,000 on improvements. Formerly the 
firm catered to steamships, but it is 
now going in for local distribution. 

Construction of a chain of rendering 
plants in 20 of the more important 
cities of the Southwest is announced by 
the United Rendering Co., owned and 
operated by the Banfield Packing Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. Plants are already in op- 
eration in Oklahoma City, Fort Smith, 
Ark., Houston, Tex., and Tulsa, Okla. 
Plants are under construction at two 
locations, and the company is prepar- 
ing to build at Lake Charles and La- 


fayette, La. 
nr 

PLANT EQUIPMENT CATALOG. 

The full line of equipment, including 
many sizes and styles of trucks, cages, 
buckets, tables, washers, cooking cabi- 
nets and kettles, tanks and miscellane- 
ous articles manufactured by the Globe 
Company, 818 West Thirty-sixth st., 
Chicago, IIl., is illustrated and described 
fully in a new catalog issued recently 
and now available to those interested. 

Interesting features of the book are 
the clearness of the illustrations, the 
brief and thorough manner in which the 
various articles of equipment are de- 
scribed and the high quality of the 
paper on which it is printed. Packers 
interested in aids to better products and 
more efficient operation will find the 
book of considerable value. 

nr 

STOCK ON CHICAGO BOARD. 

Trading in stocks on the Chicago 
Board of Trade started on Monday, 
September 16, 1929. At the opening 
session close to 70,000 shares were 
dealt in. Among the meat packing 
firms listed here are Armour A, 
Armour B, Brennan Packing Co., Oscar 
Mayer & Co. first preferred, Mayer 
second preferred, and Mayer common. 
Among the other stocks listed of in- 
terest to the meat industry is the 
United States Cold Storage Co. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
Sept. 19, 1929. 


Regular Hams. 


Green. 8. P. 
DEP iScavecedewesdanese 19% 20 
DPE évecsewesBoovensencs 18% 19 
aN: pas eewsepesesesesee li% 18% 
BED  cocsccvcevccesvensens 17% 18% 
BG-BB wc cccccvcvcccsesccs 16% 18% 
DED. pxunat ours 6ecune ens 16% 18% 
Seer 17% @17% coe 


ee 1644,@16% 


Ss. P. Boiling Hams, 





H. Run Select 
BP < cccebcnscosvasaaeed 19 19% 
BBD oscvccneecacecsesws 19 19% 
a 19 19% 
Skinned Hams. 
Green. 8. P. 
_., Be ee ee 19% 21% 
BODE cccvccccvcccccscece 19 21% 
DE bebscescesnvacscocs 18 20% 
DE | ssocencccsetecsbevces 1614 18% 
bu 17 
15% 
15% 
15 
OEE nc os Dhavbkh kas Kkeaek 12 14% 
Picnics 
Green. 8. P 
BE ho dstvoceuicechunbas 14% 144% 
BD. cvvceccececesndcosce 13% 13% 
BD csavcnspescunsnee 11% 11% 
SE Sccvcadidwontyesiont 11% 11% 
SPE obese scsensnsasevane 11% 11% 
Bellies.* 
Green. Cured. 
BO crcsvcoecssecccseces 201% 20% 
BED coccscsocccsecenes» 184 20 
DRED inet peasvensSssuncn 16% 17% 
DRE wccccvccseccoescces 15% 16% 
SS 15% 16 
| US ee 15 15% 


Square Cut and Seedless. 


D. 8. Bellies. 





D. 8. Rough Ribs. 





Other D. S. Meats. 





Extra short clears.......... 14 
Extra short ribs............ 14 
Regular plates ............. - 11% 
CO ee 4-6 9% 
BE HEE wa vccresdscccecne Sty 





FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1929. 





Open. High. Low. Close 
LARD— 
Sept. ..11.70 11.70 11.50 11.50n 
Oct. ...11.75 11.75 11.50 11.50b 
IOV. 00 ccce coos 11.624%n 
Dec. . To 11. 85 11.72% 11.724%ax 
Jan. 12.2 12.25 12.10 12.10b 
CLEAR BELLms—" 
Bags. ooo » see 13.10n 
Oct, ove 13.10 
TOR. 000 cee 13.12%b 
SHORT RIBS— 
OS Ses 12.00n 
Oat. 200 vcee cone eoce 12.60n 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1929. 
LARD— 
Sept. ..11.65 11.65 11.60 11.65 
Oct. ...11.55 11.65= 11.55 11.60 
MOV. see os00 ese cee 11.70n 
Dec. .11.774%%-87% 11.87% 11.77% 11.85ax 
ol e+e AZ,22% 12.25 12.15 12.15 
pry 12.50b 
OLE AR BELLIES— " 
Sept 0 wens 13.10n 
Oct. ...13.10 13.10ax 
Jan. «13.25 13.25ax 
May -13.70 13.70 
SHORT RIBS— 
. Sees 12.00n 
Oot. 200 cece 12.50ax 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1929. 
LARD— 


Sept. ..11.65-67% 11.67% 11.55 11.55 
Oct. ...11.67% 11.67% 11,55 11.55 
NOV. 200 cose eee cose 11.65n 
Dec. .. » ae. 11.87% 11.80 11,.80ax 
= «+ +-12.20-25 = 12.25 12.15 12.15 

Ma -12.50 ones 12.50 

Cc LEAR BELLIES— — 
Sept. ..13.12% eees esse 13.12%ax 
Oct 13.10 13. 12% 13.16 13.12%ax 
Jan. ...13.25 13.30 13.25 13.30b 
May ...13.72% 13.72% 13.70 13.70 
SHORT RIBS— 

Dae. és snes 12.00n 
OSE. coe ccce 12.50n 


WEDNESDAY, " SEPTEMBER 18, 1929. 
oe 





Sept. ...11.60 11.60 11.55 11.5744=—b 
Oct. ...11.60-60— 11.60— 11.52%4— 11.574=— 
Nov seas 11.67 %4ax 
Dec. .82 4 11. 8214 11.75 11.77%4b 
_ 12.15-17% _ 17%4= 12.15 12.174= 

36s Senn coe even 12.50ax 
cuba BELLIES— 

eve emai 13.00n 

~ ° 1713102% 13.02% 13.00 13.00ax 
Jan. - 13.20 ence coon 13.20b 
May ...13.60 ° 13.60 
SHORT RIBS— 
See 12.00n 
Tie scce cose 12.50n 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1929. 
LARD— 





Sept. ..11.57% 11.57% 11.50 11, 4] 
Oct. -11.57%-60 11.60 11.50 

Nov 11.67% 11.70 11.67% 11. 70D. 
Dec .-11.82% 11.85 11.75 11.82%4ax 
Jan. 12.25 mi 21% 12.20 12,25ax 
Ma. -12.50 . is 12.50ax 
CLE AR BELLIES— 

i: + shes sas 12.90n 
Oct. -12.75 12:90 12.75 12.90ax 
a --13.17% 13.17% 13.15 13.15ax 

ik) sei sees os 13.60n 
SHORT RIBS— 
ns cs sees 12.00n 
ee ees sees 12.50n 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1929. 
LARD— 
Sept. ..11.621%4 11.62% 11.50 11.52%4b 
Oct. -11.624 11.65 11.52% 11.57% 
a 600% aes 11.6744n 
Dec. .. «oe 11.85 1L.77%= 11.77%4=ax 
=. -12.30 12.30 12.22% 12.22 
Ma -12.50 12.50 12.45= 12.45=ax 

Cc LE A R BELLIES— 
Bept. .. cere ceee cece 12.85n 
Oct, ...12.75 12.90 12.60 12.85ax 
Jan. ...13.00 12.12 13.00 13.10ax 
May ...13.55 13.55 13.50 13.50ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
i. os cose 12.00n 
 w0s sees 12.50n 

Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; = split. 

— 


RUSSIAN LIVESTOCK DECREASE. 
Preliminary estimates of livestock in 
Soviet Russia for 1929 show decreases 
in cattle and swine and increases in 
sheep and goats compared with 1928. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended, 
Sept. -, 1929. Cor. wk. 1928. 
No. No. No. No. No. 








“% 2. a. =. = @ 
Rib roast, hvy. end.85 30 16 35 380 16 
Rib roast, It. end...45 85 20 45 385 20 
Chuck roast ........82 27 21 88 383 21 
Steaks, wee: on Ss Bs 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.50 40 25 60 45 22 
Steaks, rterhouse.60 45 25 75 45 29 
one td 6 625—Cid88CHGCssédMS 
Beef stew, chuck...27 22 15 27 22 17 
e' 
boneless .........82 28 18 28 2% 18 
Corned plates ......20 18 10 20 15 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.26 22 18 2% 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com. 
Hindquarters 35 33 40 80 
rrr éeecee + 36 42 30 
BOWS ccccccccccccs --22 15 25 15 
Chops, shoulder esecene 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin.. .50 25 60 
Mutton. 
es 26 
es 10 
ee 16 
se 85 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 384 @36 88 @40 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 32 34 34 @37 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 28 30 32 @34 
Loins, 14 and over....... 24 25 26 @28 
CORD 000000000400 5050s% 38 40 
NEED vc ccccccscoccee 20 22 27 
BOS nc cccvccccccsccccece 25 27 32 
Spareribs ......... coccccdd 17 17 
BEOEEB cccccccccccsccccce 12 14 
Leaf lard, raw.........+. 14 12% 
Veal. 
Hindquarters ............85 40 35 40 
ahaeese oon 2h 26 24 28 
Breasts ..cccccccce coccecd 22 16 22 
Shoulders .......cccccees 20 22 18 22 
Cutlets . eebes 50 50 
Rib and join “chops. -..... 50 
Butchers’ Offal. 
BNE ccc ccccsceccovce eoee 4 544 
SD DRE cc es cscées Ses 2% 8 
Bone, per 100 lbs....... 50 
P GIRS cccccccccccccs 18 122 
DS ccccccccccccccccccce 16 21 
DeACONS .....cccescccces 12 12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago..... 9% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. ~ 
Dbl. refined granulated.......... - 514 
Small crystals ........ccseeeeees 
Large crystals .......... cecce 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... ‘oe 31g 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, he more, 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bblis., in 
5 ton lots or more..........+6. 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis. - 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, 


car lots, per ame “am. Chi- 





Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. “Chicago.. : , 8.60 





Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
rE eae @4.02 
Second sugar, 90 bas None 


Syrup testing 63 and 65 bin 
crose and invert, New York........ @ 


88 

Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @5.40 
Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

-0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.90 
Packers curing sugar, 250 Tb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.80 








Cattle numbers show a decline of 3 
per cent to 66,693,000, and swine 17 per 
cent to 21,102,000. Sheep and goats 
together numbered 140,689,000 in 1929, 
an increase of 0.4 per cent above 1928. 

During the years 1924-27 sheep con- 
stituted between 91 and 92 per cent of 
the total. No figures have been given 
for sheep and goats separately. 
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.° 8. LESA 
0 16 LE FRE E 
85 SH ME PRI 
: rsa auamaiia a ES a 87 
45 Prime Week e Fanc STI Ash 00 
S30 oe p> gh oom yr one, ee roe My Ry iC SAUSAGE pf ed meer a paps 
5 «18 Medium ste Stee - o.cc0. 24 @35% 2 1928. 4 Country ae sausage, fr -lb. cartons ° Ash pork barrels, black iron hoeps. 
2 17 — oon i "3 ax 7 on Countey otyle sausage, — & —-- White rk barrels, galv. iron hoo --#1.57% 1.00 
Hi ieee cA ae ; 28 ayes a in sh sage, ting, the bulk.... bid oak lard tierces... hoops. . 1.77 1.67% 
24 18 _— quarters i a a ia ba 15 @23 20 @25% Bolo; furts in icon lee... 20 White oak sth ge on ora oceccceces %@1.80 
3 10 re quarters, = +27 Gat isuais Bologna = beet Bangg «Aaa ae tlerces. 2.2 0.02.225 2.42% a5” 

1 . Or n 2 ong habe Pt teecenae ee E 

8 i . 2 on 30 @33 aera : = ange, Chole, ++ 25%4 Highest OLEOMARGA 2.62% @2.65 
Binee Wetns, to. f Cuts. @%3 sausage in foray oo ——*?s aos ee eee ae RINE. 

tein, MDB... <<’. Liv + SS eel prints n 1-Ib. or anim 

Com. oad sheet ios Re ae, Liver sausage in be in hog bungs. ..... 20%, White a tab Gilenpet ten lige 

80 steer short 1 oa No. 1.. @44 New cheese ef rounds ange . @19 carton nimal fat — NONE ab oh wie: 

30 —< loin —- No. 2". : @43 7 ee ES ens ° @26 Nut, kiN rolls or pmarearines dy ery @25 

4 _ er loin ends (hips)... , @55 Tongu luncheon s' eon specialty = oi (30 and cartons, ey f.0.b. Rare 

20 da pred ne “es aR ry Blood + oe WOME oo cscs ca pt » per Ib. a solid. By go @20% 
- 0) Paks (34 ~ > elaine i kp as 7 Ib. ‘sold’ packed tubs, “ic > "a 

25 Cow — loins . @3 Polish poner Ya neatenteseeeeeeseteaty @22 try, 60 Ib. Yu tubs, 1c @li 
Steer ribs, ends (nips) oe o% Souse . FO ssseseveseveressseseseees @%4 ubs, f.0.b. Chic: 

Steer ribs, No. tone @3 aii eae alan an ARRON ES Say @18 DRY F AZO... 
S tae 5 ey SAUSAGE, Ex S ae @15 
Cow ribs, Baa 2 ree @24 Cervelat DRY SAUSAGE. | @21% a short clears ALT MEATS. P 
- ed ribs, No. ; a ae } 4 Thuringer cate Acai USAGE @16 Shore short Ses <x e 
Steer eran tne mi 82 ‘armer aoe Saini bungs.... Ch clear middics, 60-1 Can eae oes bon : 
Steer rounds, No- 202 S Ss Greve. evteseeentscosc _. See: Perera any 
Stee chucks e Beovese ee eter rr @: Rib es, 14 Bee rs e. Q1S'2 
Steer chucks, No. 1.. @241 Be aan cholo 220000000000 a  Dellles,, 14@16 Ibe. .........0- @i6 
Cie round es nite @4% BG. Salam, 3 en G35 Fat backs, wets eo eu 
Cow a -- @22 F . Salami Rs be, {i Dein Soe S 4 pack IDB. eee eee eee eenees 1 
: Ger Medi Mueks sees. @2 anes, hol . condition.» iniges. Se = backs’ 14016 HOS. eee eeeeeeeeeee, @13% 
Steer plates. -...s. es... > yle Sa oe -  @49 gular pi 12 Wee eeeeeeeeeeeees 
Ee | BAR: ES dere Se Ae git 
Steer navel ¢ ieee Ne. @16 Capi a, poetic a Saennanchionties Ne pe pl sate a@ll 
4 mons navel Baan og St ae, @i3% Italian sti steeee condition Gas I WHOLESALE SMe Caalewiuet aii 
A 7 E Q25 Ni ate a E : anc ae @ 8% 
32 Hind a rt irginia h ms .. we dene @26 Yancy reg OKE 4 
14 pia , ; “ Fancy . hams. DM 
17 Strip ag Bee SAUSAGE IN 0 @5 «SS cy skd , 14@16 EATS 
oy EEE Beene SAUSAGE IN OIL. ye Stand . hams, Ibs... . . 

rt Strip loins, ‘No 1, boneless @ii Bologna SAUSAGE IN OIL. pa og sy on Map c55 205 @27 

2% Sirloin butt No. 2... @6b0 @10 Small style sausa IN OIL @55 Fan 8, 4@8 Ib 8s, 14@16 eects e=" q a 
Sirtetn Botha, a eee ( @70 wstee -_ 2 to —_ beef rounds ree Bey noe IDs. 9c cnees sess Bi nae » +4 
see tende’ » NO, 2 eee @66 nkfurt 5 to eoccce se No acon EL ea be % 
Bee rl 4 eed crat Preriy) 1 , 6@8 Ibs.......... @19 

5 40 aa f te mae my No. 1.. d @40 Small ave Ame IE re 3 ee ham sets +, Se ee os 
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Putting Up the Orders of Customers 
Without Shorts or Overs 


When an order is delivered to a 
customer, she expects to get just 
what she ordered—neither more 
nor less. 

And if the retailer is wise, he 
will do his utmost to see that the 
order is put up as it came in, and 
that when it is delivered overs 
and shorts do not occur. 

Mistakes in orders are an exas- 
peration and a source of consider- 
able inconvenience to the cus- 
tomer. They are also expensive 
to the dealer in loss of good will 
and business. 

A system to prevent mistakes 
in order filling and delivery need 
not be complicated. In the fol- 
lowing article a merchandising 
expert outlines several such sys- 
tems in use in retail stores. 

He says: 


Preventing Delivery Losses 
By Henry Frommes. 


The meat dealer in the larger cities 
is getting an ever increasing amount 
of delivery order business—business of 
the semi-commercial kind—and unless 
an adequate system of order filling and 
checking is part of the store plan, losses 
in time and money will inevitably be 
the result. 

In any business where there are so 
many differences in types of goods sold, 
the question of order filling is answered 
only by a careful study of the situation 
and the application of proper precau- 
tions to make the work effective. 

Too often, where the meat dealer is 
filling commercial or institutional 
orders in addition to his domestic trade, 
such orders as they reach the meat 
shop are often anything but clear in 
detail. Over the counter selling of 
meats enables the salesman to discover 
buyer’s preferences and desires; but 
even where the shop can contact the 
buyer by phone to clear up points in a 
requisition or written order, the result 
isn’t always satisfactory as many a re- 
tailer has learned after the customer 


is lost. 
Burden Rests on Dealer. 


Competition in the meat business 
today calls for every effort on the part 
of the dealer to keep his service up to 
standard in the way of carefully-filled 
large orders, delivered promptly. The 
burden of determining just what the 


customer wants rests on the meat shop 
and not on the customer. 

A good many meat dealers who are 
expanding their restaurant and institu- 
tional business, where local conditions 
warrant, have worked out order han- 
dling systems which are simple and 
which should be of interest to the aver- 
age meat retailer doing only a small 
part of his trade in that field. 

Whether an order be large or small, 
the method of handling is, or should, 
be almost identical. Hence, once such 
a simple system is introduced, it can 
be made a part of the store’s operating 
plan. 

In this day of service, the effects of 
error in delivery, when they are con- 
stantly repeated, work against the 
future growth of the business. In addi- 
tion, there is a definite loss in rectifying 
delivery and order filling errors which 
no dealer can ignore. 

Errors Cost Dealer Money. 


One leading dealer stated recently 
that he estimated a year’s loss in cash 
of $750.00 due to errors in the filling, 
delivery and execution of orders most 
of which are preventable by a simple 
system. 

A survey of order filling in the trade 
reveals certain principles which may be 
summed up very briefly thus: 

(a)—Where possible, order filling 
should be placed in charge of a single, 
selected employee. 

(b)—There should be a double check. 

(c)—The double check should be ap- 
plied three ways: 1—Goods wanted. 
2—Proper tagging. 3—Completeness. 

The average store has to deal with 
three classes of orders, though in the 
case of commercial orders where a 











Orders Incorrectly | 
Filled | 


Are a source of inconvenience to 
the customer; 

They lose g0od will for the store 
that habitually makes them; | 
They lose money for the retailer 
and cause him annoyance and | 
wasted time. | 

Regardless of whether or not a 
store has a large delivery business. 
some system should be installed 
whereby the possibility of mistakes 
in order filling will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

If the owners of many stores 
would get their order-filling system 
“right,” they would have more dol- 
lars to credit to the profit side of 
the ledger at the end of the year. 
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requisition or written order appears, the 
procedure must vary to some extent. 
We have telephone orders, verbal orders 
given over the counter and written 
orders. All three should be directed to 
the person in the store who has order 
filling in charge and this should not be 
a mere delivery boy as is so often the 
case. 
Orders Are Double Checked. 

One feature of order checking in a 
large Eastern store is simple. Every 
large or considerable order is filled by 
a qualified clerk and then checked again 
by the delivery man. This gives a 
simple double check that prevents many 
errors. In this same store, each item 
on an order is tagged with the buyer’s 
name. This prevents confusion when 
the delivery man grabs up his stuff at 
the beginning of a trip. 

In the same shop, order backs in three 
sizes are utilized for every order large 
and small. Where the order involves 
bulky packages which will not fit easily 
in the delivery basket, a special tag is 
attached which “ties up” that article 
with the order proper and hence insures 
delivery of the complete order. 

Another feature of this shop’s check- 
ing system lies in the practice of never 
making a delivery where something is 
short. It is believed this has a bad 
effect upon the buyer and discredits the 
service. To overcome this, the order 
clerk in every case, where a certain 
item called for can not be immediately 
supplied, telephones the customer, ex- 
plains the shortage, says plainly that 
the shortage is necessary and thus 
warned, the buyer either has the choice 
of substitution or cancellation. 


Where Errors Occur. 


The average dealer finds that errors 
in his delivery service occur chiefly in 
two points: 

(a)—In order assembly. 

(b)—On the wagon or truck. 

Errors that occur in order assembly 
are more simply handled than those 
which occur enroute. 

Errors that occur enroute, providing 
the shop’s order filling system is good, 
are nine-tenths carelessness on the part 
of the driver or delivery man. Most 
dealers agree in this. Where the order 
has been filled properly and tagged in 
the beginning, there should be no wrong 
deliveries made once the man is out on 
his route. Only a careful training of 
the deliveryman will insure a fair per- 
formance in the matter. 

One dealer said: “Most errors in 
order filling in our business occur dur- 
ing the filling of the order. The order 
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clerk is inclined to drop his job on an 
important order before he has finished. 
The result is that things happen. Noth- 
ing makes for confusion in order check- 
ing like an interruption in the middle of 
a job. No matter how busy we get be- 
hind our counters, we let the order clerk 
alone on his job if it happens to be the 
hour when he is busy.” 
Tagging Prevents Errors. 


It has been found that the great ma- 
jority of the dealers who are doing a 
commercial business fail to tag their 
items and their orders adequately, toss- 
ing the goods as called for into the de- 
livery container and trusting to luck. 

In one shop, there are about 50 im- 
portant large order customers. Plain 
gummed stickers are used on which is 
the name of the customer—nothing else. 
Every item ordered by the customer is 
given a sticker bearing his name by the 
order filling clerk. These stickers are 
kept in alphabetical order at the cash- 
ier’s cage, each in a small cubbyhole 
and with rubber bands about each batch. 

These stickers are printed in large 
quantities and come cheap. When a 
customer increases his purchases to the 
point where the expense is warranted, 
he gets a sticker and the result is that 
an error is almost never made in de- 
livery. This beats a mere pencil mark 
on the parcel which often is unreadable 
or absent altogether. 

In the case of the stickers, the de- 
livery boy is forbidden to make a de- 
livery where the parcel fails to bear its 
sticker. 

Deliveryman Rechecks Orders. 


In connection with delivery service in 
the trade, probably the average dealer 
does not realize the dangers of letting 
a wagon boy explain errors at the cus- 
tomer’s door. These explanations, if 
they are given at all, often are of the 
kind that will injure the _ business. 
Where the delivery man is at fault, he 
has a tendency to belittle the order 
clerk or the store itself to protect him- 
self. 

It is probably true that the average 
deliveryman refuses to carefully check 
the items on an order upon delivery in 
order to protect the dealer from oc- 
casional false claims made by cus- 
tomers. Consequently, one dealer re- 
cently sent out notices to his important 
customers requesting that the delivery- 
man in each case be required to re- 
check the order upon arrival at desti- 
nation. 

Upon the whole, a delivery order 
business is built up only by rendering 
a service that is prompt and efficient, 
and while the system can be simple, it 
must be adequate. 

Each dealer will find it expedient to 
adapt his method to his own conditions. 
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BOOSTING RETAIL INCOME. 

A retailer in a western city increased 
his sales several times without increas- 
ing his overhead by rearranging his 
stock. He keeps a good stock on hand 
at all times and, formerly adopted the 
practice of keeping his showcases and 
shelves well filled. 

Too much stock in sight, he tinally 
came to believe, is not good practice. 
With shelves and showcases crowded 
it is more difficult for the customers 
vo concentrate their attention on par- 
ticular articles. 

By rearranging his store layout, he 
was able to give the appearance of a 
large stock on hand and in sight, and 
at the same time not to overcrowd the 
various articles but to leave plenty of 
space around them. His aim was to 
make each item displayed stand out 
distinctly from all other items in sight. 

He also reduced his line and now car- 
ries fewer brands of each item. With 
fewer brands to select from, he finds, 
and with each item so placed that it 
stands out distinctly from others, cus- 
tomers not only buy more but take up 
less time to decide what to purchase. 

He also has discontinued showcards 
and signs calling attention to the 
articles of lower price. A housewife 
may come into his store, he reasons, 
with the intention of buying a good 
cut of meat, and may change her mind 
when a sign calls her attention to a 
meat of lower price. 

On the other hand, the reverse is 
often true. A woman who had decided 
to buy a cheap cut will quite often be 
persuaded by a sign to purchase a cut 
of higher quality. 

Too many retailers, he says, encour- 
age the purchase of the cheaper meats 
by over-advertising them. And when 
they do this they discourage the in- 
creased consumption of meat. It is the 
opinion of this dealer that the sale of 
good meats should be the aim of every 
meat retailer. 

> 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

A. J. Scharnschmidt, Toledo, O., has 
purchased the meat market of A. 
Renard at 401 Hawley st. 

Wallace Booker has purchased the 
meat business of Gus Buchy at Green- 
ville, O 

Charles Adams has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business in Worth- 
ington, Ind. 

A meat market and grocery store has 
been opened by Ed. Baker in Walker- 
town, Ind. 

Richard Fruin, Bellevue, Mich., has 
been succeeded in the meat business by 
Sears & Yuhasz. 

Roy Gleason has engaged in the 
meat business at 604 Main st., Three 
Rivers, Mich. 

Frank Davis has sold his interest ‘in 
the Myrtle Point Meat Co., Myrtle 
Point, Ore., to Ben. W. Howe. 

The Sunset Palace Meat Market has 
been established at 2549 Irving st., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Justensen Chain Grocery and 
Meat Store, Fresno, Calif., plans to 
open a branch here in Chowchilla, Calif. 
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Frank J. Bennett has purchased the 
meat business of Albert J. Henry, 249 
Michigan ave., Jackson, Mich. 

D. A. Knaggs has purchased the 
meat and grocery business on South 
Monroe st., Monroe, Mich., from Kurt 
Hochradel. 

Charles Brand has succeeded to the 
meat market of Brand & Maskey, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 

The meat and grocery store of J. C. 
Cox, 103 Grand ave., Portland, Ore., 
was damaged by fire recently. 

Harold Thropp, Marcola, Ore., has 
sold his meat business to L. R. Denham. 

W. A. Fuhrer has purchased the 
Linnton Meat Market, Portland, Ore., 
from Fred Amacher. 

R. J. Schroeder has sold his interest 
in the Sanitary Meat Market, Burns, 
Ore., to J. H. Parker and V. J. Fitz- 
patrick. 

O. T. Whitaker has purchased the 
Sanderson meat and grocery business, 
Cushing, Okla. 

M. G. Futeransky has opened in the 
meat and grocery business at 203 East 
Broadway, Drumright, Okla. 

Golden & Chronister, Hartshorn, 
Okla., have moved their White Way 
Market from the Bond building to the 
Rivers building. 

Gillis & Kendall, Wynnewood, Okla., 
have succeeded Bill Dougherty in the 
meat and grocery business. 

J. Myers & Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
have moved their meat business from 
25 Crook st. to the California Market. 

S. Disler and M. J. Morang have en- 
gaged in the meat business in Center 
Line, Mich. 

R. W. Brown has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 700 Atwater 
st., Saginaw, Mich. 


he 


RADIO MEAT TALKS POPULAR. 


Radio talks to housewives, sponsored 
by the Meat Councils of New York and 
Hudson County, N. J., which have been 
so popular they have been continued for 
nearly six years, have been transferred 
to Station WEAF, where they will be 
heard every Wednesday morning at 
11:45. 

The talks are given by Philip Smith, 
whose sparkling radio personality has 
made friends for meat and meat-prod- 
ucts with thousands of listeners in a 
dozen states. 

WEAF is a leading station of the 
National Broadcasting Co. With this 
change, a radio “hook-up” has also been 
effected, whereby fans of Washington, 
D. C., may hear the program from Sta- 
tion WRC. 

When the meat talks were first 
started, radio was only in its infancy, 
but even at that time a great interest 
was aroused. Indicative of the manner 
in which interest in meat has grown 
with the interest in radio, a single “test 
talk” given recently by Mr. Smith 
brought forth 1,200 replies from house- 
wives. A large part of the radio pro- 
gram is given over to educating the 
housewife in buying and cooking meats. 

With the change to WEAF, hundreds 
of letters from ardent WJZ listeners 
have been received, all of whom want 
to follow “The Meat Man” on his new 
air-wave. “They really take advantage 
of the advice, too,” says Mr. Smith, 
“for they faithfully report just how the 
meat dish turned out, and what their 
families thought of it.” 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

John V. Fisher, chief engineer, New 
York Butchers Dressed Meat Co., has 
just returned from a vacation in the 
West. 

Robert Kramer, superintendent, cur- 
ing department, New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Company is spending his 
vacation at St. Joseph, Mo. 


B. A. Braun, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was a visitor to 
New York during the past week. 


Michael M. Rosenthal, secretary of 
Nathan Strauss, Inc., spent several days 
last week in Boston and vicinity looking 
over possible sites for new markets. 


Samuel Slotkin, president, and J. P. 
Paulson, secretary of the Hygrade Food 
Products Corporation, spent the latter 
part of last week in Chicago and 
vicinity. 


C. C. Griffin of the office of H. L. 
Woodruff, Inc., New York, has just re- 
turned from a short vacation at Green- 
wood Lake where he recuperated from 
a recent illness. 


James A. Young, superintendent of 
the Joseph Stern & Son plant is con- 
fined to his home, having sustained a 
fractured ankle while engaged at his 
duties the early part of last week. 


H. C. Stanton, soap department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, spent the first 
part of last week in New York. Miss 
Marion Fish, chief operator, central 
office Swift & Company, is spending 
three weeks at Kenoza Lake. 


The third fall Food Show, under the 
auspices of Unity Food Stores, affili- 
ated with the Retail Grocers League, 
Newark, N. J., will be held at the Clark 
Auditorium, Clark and Ogden Street, 
Newark, N. J., commencing October 26 
and ending November 2. The Unity 
Food Stores was recently incorporated 
and has a membership of over 150 
grocers. 


Wilson & Co. have had the following 
Chicago visitors during the past week: 
E. B. McKillip, general office manager, 
and Dr. F. W. Kurk, of the Chemical 
laboratory. F. H. Knief of the sta- 
tistical department and Mrs. Knief are 
spending a few weeks in New York on 
a vacation and at the same time cele- 
brating their twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary. 

The welcome home dinner which was 
tendered to George A. Schmidt, president 
of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., and held at 
Luchow’s Restaurant was attended by 
nearly 150 members of the sales de- 
partments of Stahl-Meyer and Ferris 
branches. Among the speakers, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Schmidt, were Louis Meyer, 
vice-president and treasurer; W. J. 
Newmann, secretary; Otto Schult, Louis 
Meyer branch; Arthur Davis, Otto 
Stahl branch; Irving E. Hand, Ferris 
branch; Edward Kausch, Louis Meyer 
branch; Samuel Ronnenkamp, Otto 


Stahl branch; and Milton Purcell, Ferris 
branch. Just prior to Mr. Schmidt’s 
return to the States, the Stahl-Meyer 
branches held what they termed a wel- 
come home sales campaign. Each sales- 
man was given his quota covering the 
sale of hams and bacon and those ex- 
ceeding the set amount, were rewarded 
substantially. Mr. Schmidt was very 
much pleased with the results of the 
campaign and after the business dis- 
cussion was over, gave a very interest- 
ing talk on his trip. 

Drastic measures are to be taken by 
the Health Department of New York 
City, in a move to enforce sanitation 
in the poultry packing industry of 
New York City. According to the new 
regulations, the slaughter rooms must 
be at least 10 feet high and must have 
adequate ventilation, either by natural 
or mechanical means. Floors, walls 
and ceilings must be of tile. In cases 
where poultry is sold direct to the con- 
sumer, a separate room, with an area 
of not less than 100 square feet, must 
be provided as a killing room and the 
public must be excluded from the rooms 
in which the slaughtering is conducted. 
Each house must have separate rooms 
for killing, plucking and _ storing. 
Many complaints have been registered 
with the health department regarding 
the insanitary conditions of these 
poultry packing houses and they have 
now been given until next May to com- 
ply with the new regulations or suffer 
the consequences. The movement, as 
underway by Commission Wynne, 
would do away with illegitimate com- 
petition, such as push cart vendors, and 
raise the poultry slaughter business to 
an honest level. 


~ ——e- —-—— 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


The first fall meeting of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, on Thursday afternoon of 
last week at the Hotel McAlpin, proved 
most interesting. A committee of Mrs. 
William Kramer and Mrs. I. Werden 
was appointed to visit Mrs. Moe Loeb 
and bring a floral token of sympathy 
from the auxiliary in her illness. It 
was learned that Mrs. I. Schmitka had 
become a grandmother. Mrs. A. 
Werner was appointed to secure a date 
for a luncheon to be held during the 
winter. Mrs. W. H. Wild, wife of the 
vice-president of the State Association, 
became a member. The next meeting, 
September 26, will be a social and will 
take the form of a card game. As there 
are a number of hostesses there will be 
quite some prizes.. Mrs. Frank Bitz of 
Westchester will render vocal selec- 
tions. 


There was a very large attendance at 
the meeting of the South Brooklyn 
Branch on Tuesday evening of this 
week which was augmented by delega- 
tions from the Brooklyn and Jamaica 
branches. Much interest was shown in 
the movement for early closing of shops 
on Saturday nights. State Vice-Presi- 
dent William Wild, president of Brook- 
lyn Branch; A. Hehn, president of 
Jamaica Branch, and Chris. Roesel 
addressed the meeting. Routine matters 
took up the remainder of the evening. 


September 21, 1929. 


Ye Olde New York Branch held a 
regular meeting on Tuesday, September 
17, at which, after the regular business 
was conducted, the matter of the early 
Saturday night closing was discussed. 
In some districts, shops can be closed 
at an early hour on Saturday, but there 
are many sections in New York where 
a set hour for closing, particularly if 
it be an early one, would result in a 
great loss of business and work a hard- 
ship on the patrons of the individual 
shops. 


The following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week 
ended September 14, 1929: Meat— 
Manhattan, 2,643 lbs. Fish—Queens, 
12 Ibs. Poultry and game—Manhattan, 
1,112 lbs. 


A mass meeting is scheduled to be 
held on Tuesday evening, September 24, 
at Schwaben Hall, 474 Knickerbocker 
ave., Brooklyn, under the auspices of 
the Eastern District Branch. Aaron 
Haas, president of the branch, will be 
in charge. Eight o’clock Saturday night 
closing will be the subject discussed. 

At its meeting on Wednesday eve- 
ning of last week the Washington 
Heights Branch decided to have its own 
dinner dance again this season. It will 
be held at Paramount Mansion, 601 
West 188rd st., on February 2, 1930. 


Gus Lowenthal, a member of the 
Washington Heights Branch, will open 
a shop on St. Nicholas ave., between 
186th and 187th sts., on September 21. 
Mr. Lowenthal had been out of the 
game temporarily. 

Kramer Brothers, Inc., with office 
and warehouse at 517 West 16th st., 
have recently opened two new stores. 
These are located at Columbus ave. be- 
tween 83rd and 84th sts., and 214 East 
59th st. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Kirschbaum, both 
popular in the retail meat industry, 
celebrated the twenty-sixth anniversary 
of their wedding on September 20. 

Her many friends in the trade will 
regret to learn of the serious illness of 
Mrs. Frank Kunkel, an active member 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 


on a 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended Sept. 14, 1929, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 








Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 59,352 Ibs. 
Brazil—Canned corned beef............ 21,600 Ibs. 
Canada—Calf livers ...........seeee0- 66 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork cuts .... -.. 8,487 Ibs. 
Canada—Beef cuts .... - «119,725 Ibs. 
Canada—Vealers ... . 310 
Canada—Quarters of ‘beef. . 96 
Canada—Lamb carcasses .... 559 
Canada—Bacon .......... 3,427 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork sausage ... ‘ 180 Ibs. 
Germany—Ham _..........cecsceerceeee 6,387 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage .....0.cceeeeeeecces 4,250 lbs. 
Lithuania—Smoked pork ..... 2,050 Ibs. 
New Zealand—Beef cuts. 70,652 Ibs 
New Zealand—Quarters of “beef 8,027 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.......... "192; 000 Ibs 
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Complies with 
B. A. 1. Requirements 


420 Lexington Ave., New York City 





Double Refined 
Nitrate of Soda and Nitrate of Potash (Saltpetre) 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 
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Write for Prices 
Immediate Deliveries 


Box 158, Calumet City, III. 

















RocHEsTER PackiNe 


Colne. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





























Choicest Quality Sausage Products, 
Hams, Bacon, Daisies and Fresh Pork 


—you won’t forget the Flavor” 


MEAT FOOD ALBANY Packin Co, Inc. | 








ALBANY,N 











APRIKA 


Special Grind 
100% COLOR 


Send for FREE Sample. Test it out in your 
own plant in your own way. Try dissolving it 
in water—no sediment, no waste. You'll be con- 
vinced immediately. Nothing else like it. Write today! 


PIONEERS IN QUALITY SPICES 


Bennett Simpson & Co., Inc., 458 Greenwich St., W. Y. 























A.H.MarchPackingCo. pokers 


Ask for the Celebrated Diamond A.H.M. 
Brand—Known Since 1873 
BRIDGEPORT, PA. 


Hams, Bacon and Lard 





Evangeline Brand 


Log Cabin Sausage Sezsoning 


Write for sample. Taste tells the Tale 
We operate the largest electric and steam dryer aes Plant in the 
world. ST. MARTINVILLE, LA.—Where the richest QUALITY 
Peppers Grow—Agents Wanted. 
Evangeline Pepper & Food Products 
St. Martinville, La., U. Established 1912 























The International Provision Co. 
PACKERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


FINE PROVISIONS 


33 to 43 Degraw St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cable Address, Hazelyork, Brooklyn 


ZENOBIA— ALL GREEN —BLANCHED 
PISTACHIO NUTS 


No more bother 
Ready for Use removing the skins 


Use “Zenobia” Blanched Pistachios in Making Meat 
Loaves, Mortadella, Mosaic, Sandwich Spread, Etc. 
Write for Formula, Sample and Price 


ZENOBIA COMPANY, 165 Hudson St., New York 























Established 1845 


THE LAYTON COMPANY 


Pork Packers and 
Curers of Choice Hams and Bacon 
Selected 
and Renderers of Guaranteed Pure Lard 
Quality Our Hobby for 84 Years 
Milwaukee Wis. 


THOMSON & TAYLOR 
COMPANY 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 
Spices for Meat Packers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















CORKRAN, HILL & CO. 


Beef and Pork Packers 
Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, Md. 


“Corkhill” Brand Dressed Beef, Butter 
Hams and Bacon Cheese, Eggs 


























When you 
think of 
paskers<&(KI> 
THINK OF 


Best, Lightest, Strongest 


A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 
Dept. N., DETROIT, MICH. | 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good 

Steers, medium 

Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, cutter-medium 


13.25@14.50 


5@ 
- 10, es 25 
7. +4 


LIVE ancien 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


$16.00@19.50 
11.50@16.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice $13.25@14.50 
Lambs, medium ) 
Lambs, common 

Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 160-210 Ibs. 
Hogs, medium 
nh a Ibs. 


4.50@ 6.00 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 
Pigs, 80 lbs 
Pigs, 80-140 lbs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy.......... bugnas ene 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN — BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 1 
Native choice yearlings, s00ig00 Ibs. . 
to choice heifers 


Common to fair cows 
Fresh belogna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


. 1 hinds and ribs 
No. 2 hinds and ribs 


8 Ibs. avg.. 
Rolls, reg. ep 6 Ibs. avg. 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg 


Shoulder clods ........ 


. to common calves 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
amen prime 


Sheep, 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, =m, 10@12 Ibs. .28 
Pork tenderloins, -55 
Pork tenderloins, aon 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg...... 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs 

Butts, boneless, Western 


24 
Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.25 
fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg.....27 
Western, fresh, 6@8 i 


Hams, 
Hams, city, 
Picnic hams, 

average 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............ 22 
Pork trimmings, ees 50% lean.. 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. ave 
Hams, 12 
Picnics, 
Picnics, 
Rollettes, 
Beef tongue, light 
Beef tongue, heavy 
a, boneless, ‘Western 

con, boneless, City..............+++4. 22 
Pickled bellies, *e@io Ibs. avg 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh = te 1. c trm’d.... 
Sweetbreads, veal 


30c 


aH 


RP Pesrnnee 
SSSes 
tL 


E 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%- 12% rt -14 : 18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..23 2.50 2.90 3.95 

Prime No. 2 veals..21 2.30 2.65 3. 70 
Buttermilk No. 1....20 + 4 2.55 ve 


©OHH8 
moO 
RR 


2.35 
Buttermilk No. 2....18 . 
Branded Gruby . ll 
Number 3 ‘ 


2.05 





Creamery, extras (92 score) 

Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)... 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


-40 @41% 
3814 @391%4 


Extras, dozen 

Extra firsts, doz 

Firsts, doz. 

SUD V0 kon 4 006d CS d000csisooeevneané 25 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per Ib. via express 
Fowls, Leghorn 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...32 @35 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb...29 31 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...28 29 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...27 28 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...26 27 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb... @36 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @32 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...30 @31 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...29 @30 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...28 @29 
Ducks— 
Long Island, per lb., prime to fancy.24 
Turkeys— 
Satie, young toms, 14-16 lbs 
Argentine, young hens, 10 lbs. up.. 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per lb @50 
Chickens, fryers—fresh—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 36@42 lbs., per Ib......... 32 @33 
Chickens, roasters—froz.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib. 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb 


a an 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Sept. 12, 1929: 

Sept. 6 9 10 12 
Caieage 444 444 4 44 
ma me .45 4514 46 45% 
Boston “a 5%-46 46 46 46 46 
Phila. ....46 46% 46% 47 46% 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 

48% 484% 438% 43 43 43 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk, to Prev. Last -——Since Jan. 1-— 
Sept. 12. week. year. 1929. 1928. 

80,705 34,076 33,457 2,465,840 2,359,260 

57,049 51,065 53,855 2,712,756 2,556,528 

13,594 14,886 15,158 930,972 991,154 
Phila.. 14,832 3,368 18,243 855,944 845,282 


Total 116,180 116,395 120,713 6,965,512 6,752,224 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


@25 


@4 
@41 


oi go. 
Y. 


+ eS 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
21,800,121 
16,259,164 
11,096,490 

6,405,036 


55,560,811 


In Out 

Sept. 12. 

Chicago ... 66,856 
New York. 64,020 
Boston .... 28,050 
Phila. . 47,380 


. 206,306 


On hand 
Sept. 12. Sept. 11. 
243,146 28,882,230 
105,169 22,317,423 
57,197 10,720,576 
31,380 6,839,020 


436,892 68,769,249 





Total 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammonia‘ 
Ammonium pteiete, bulk, delivered 
per 100 Ibs. 
Ammonium pelghate, 
per 100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York..... 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish + 14 dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. P .L. f.o.b. fish factory........ 3.65 & 10c 
Fish guano, foreign, 18@14% ammo- 
nia, 10% B. P. - 4.50 & 10c 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 
38% A. P. A,, f.0.b. fish factory.. 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
ek a Wy a We op de etenescas 4.35 & 10c 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo...4.35 & 10c 


Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, - apenapeed 3 bo ved 
bags, per ton c. ‘Lt.. 

Bone meal, 
per ton 
Acid phosphate, bulk, an o. b. 
more, per ton, 16% fla’ 


--2.10@ 2.15 
double tage, 
@ 2.15 


- 8.50 & 50c 
@ 2.08 


eceeeee @27.00 


raw, 4% pened 60 bags, 
@36.50 


eecccccccee @ 9.50 


Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton...... 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground......... os 
Cracklings, 60% unground.......... ° 


Meat Scraps, Ground, 
BOG cccccscccssecs eee yy Tt eocccee 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
ann shin ~ ame . 48 to 50 Wee 
100 pcs.. 95.00@125.00 


pes 85.00 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton...... 48. 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton 75.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 ‘to 80 Ibs., - 

100 pieces ebesene @110.00 
Horns, according ‘to grade. pee eenes oon Wi 00@200. 00 


— oo 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Sept. 14, 1929, 
are officially reported by the 'U. Ss. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 

Cattle. Calves, 


8,661 
1,400 
3,788 


Hogs. 
2,211 
578 
21,391 


Sheep. 
41,855 
18,701 

7,135 


67,691 
62,533 
62,685 


Jersey City 
Central Union 
New York 


Previous week 


oes Wy 12,568 
Two weeks ago .... 7,428 13,277 











Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


mas EE ee 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
Office: 407 E. 31st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, lee. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 









































